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,N  keeping  with  tradition,  this 
"Dental  Columbian"  is  dedicated  to  a  man 
vitally  connected  with  the  school.  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  contriburion  to  the  spirit  of  research, 
his  sympathetic  understanding  of  student  needs, 
his  guidance,  and  his  exemplary  lofty-minded- 
ness,  we  pay  him  tribute.  In  appreciation  of 
his  services  to  the  school  and  its  students,  the 
members  of  the  class  of  1933  gratefully 
dedicate  this  annual. 
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'HE  1933  "Dental  Columbian," 
in  new  vesture,  under  a  new  name,  and  with 
new  hope,  makes  its  debut.  In  presenting  this 
book  we,  the  editors,  have  sought  to  create  a 
monument  worthy  of  the  college  it  represents 
and  to  offer  to  the  class  of  1933  a  chronicle  of 
its  activities  and  achievements  that  not  even 
the  attrition  of  time  will  be  able  to  efface.  If 
we  have  accomplished  this  end,  even  in  part, 
we  shall  not  consider  our  efforts  in  vain. 
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Book  II CLASSES 
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Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.D.   (Contab.),  D.Litt.   (Oxon.),  Hon.D.  (Paris) 
President  of  the  University 
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Alfred  Owre,  D.M.D.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Sc.D. 
Dean*  and  Professor  of  Dentistry 


*  On  leave  of  absence  beginning  March  1st,  1933. 
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Operative  Dentistry 


Leroy  L.  Hartman.  D.D.S. 
Professor  of  Dentistry 

George  F.  Lindig.  D.D.S.  Maurice  Buchbinder.  B.S..  D.D.S.  Irvin  L.  Hunt.  Jr..  D.D.S. 

Instructor  Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry  Instructor 


Milton  Robert  Miller.  B.S..  D.D.S. 
Instructor 


William   Millfr.   B.S.,  D.D.S. 
Staff 


James  M.  Dunning.  A.B.,  D.D.S.  Emeric  Angelus.  D.D.S. 

Instructor  Instructor 
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Prosthetic  Dentistry 


Arthur  T.  Rowe,  D.D.S. 
As  ociate  Dean  and  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Paul  B.  Wiberg.  D.D.S.  William   H.  Crawford,  D.D.S.  Earl  B.  Hoyt,  D.D.S. 

I      tarn  Professor  of  Dentistry     Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry     Assistant  Protestor  of  Dentistry 

Gilbert  P.  Smith.  D.D.S.  Donald  J.  McLaughlin.  D.D.S. 

Instructor  Instructor 

John  F.  Ralston.  D.D.S.  Harry  A.  Young.  D.D.S. 

■'dor  A     i         :    I  or   of   Dei::. 

Morell  D.  McKenzie.  D.D.S.  Arthur  N.  Cross 

Instructor  Technician 

Carl  H.   Schoof.   D.D.S.  Fred  H.  Kuver,  D.D.S. 

Instructor  Instructor 
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Oral   Surgery 


Henry  S.  Dunning.  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  B.S.,  F.A.C.S. 
Professor  of  Dentistry 

Adolph  Berger,  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D. 
William  Carr  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 

Francis  S.  McCaffrey,  B.S.,  D.D.S.  Douglas  B.  Parker,  M.D..  D.D.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry  Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Samuel  Birenbach,  D.D.S.-  Morris  A.  Zimmer.  D.D.S. 

Instructor  Instructor 

Albin  R.  Seidel.  D.M.D.  Joseph   Schroff.   B.S.,  M.D..  D.D.S. 

Instructor  Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 
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Oral    Diagnosis 


Harold  J.  Leonard.  D.D.S.,  A.B.  Daniel  E.  Zlskjn,  D.D.S. 

Professor  of  Dentistry  Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Joseph  O.  Fournier.  D.D.S.  Lewis  R.  Stowe,   D.D.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry  Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Henry  J.  Powell.  B.S.,  D.D  S. 
Staff 


Oral   Pathology 


Lester  R.  Cahn.  D.D.S.  Henry  A.  Bartels,  B.S.,  D.D.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry  Instructor 
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ISADOR   HlRSCHFELD,   D.D.S. 

Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 


Harold  J.  Leonard.  D.D.S.,  A.I 
Professor  of  Dentistry 


Houghton  Holliday,  A.B.,  D.D.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 

William  B.  Dunning..  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D. 
Professor  of  Dentistry 


Orthodontia 


Leuman  M.  Waugh.  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D. 
Professor  of  Dentistry  and  Director  of  Orthodontia  Clinic 

Frank  E.  Rians.  D.D.S. 


Henry  U.  Barber,  Jr.,  D.D.S. 
Instructor 


Instructor 
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Pedodontia 


Lewis  R.  Stowe,  D.D.S. 
Assistant  Projessor  of  Dentistry 


Ewing  C.  McBeath,  D.D.S.,  B.S.,  B.M.,  M.D. 
Associate  Projessor  of  Dentistry 

Solomon  N.  Rosenstein,  B.S.,  D.D.S. 
Instructor 


Oral   Histology 


Charles  F.  Bodecker.  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D. 
Professor  of  Dentistry 


Edmund  Applebaum.  D.D.S. 
Instructor 


Joseph  Berke.  D.D.S. 
Instructor 
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Theory  and  Practice 


Alfred  Owre,  D.M.D.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Sc.D. 
Dean  and  Professor  of  Dentistry 

Martin  C.  Tracy,  D.M.D.  Henry  W.  Gillett,  D.M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry  Professor  of  Dentistry 


Prophylaxis 


Jesse  L.  Lefcourt,  B.S.,  D.D.S. 
Instructor 


Anna  V.  Hughes.  D.M.D. 
Professor  of  Dentistry 


Katherine  F.  Hollis,  D.H. 
Instructor 
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Radiology 


Houghton  Holliday,  A.B.,  D.D.S. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Dentistry 


EVALD    I.INDER 

Technician 


Harry   H.  Mulhaus 
Technician 


James  P.  Mottren 
Tei  hnician 


Oral  Anatomy 


Moses  Diamond.  D.D.S. 
Associate  Professor  of  Dentistry 


M.  Russell  Stein,  D.D.S. 
Instructor 


Jacob  Erdreich.  D.M.D. 
Instructor 
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Medical  Departments 


Bern  B.  Gallaudet,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Associate  Projessor  of  Anatomy 

Samuel  R.  Detwiler.  Ph.B..  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  M.Sc.  William  M.  Rogers.  B.S.,  Ph.D. 

Processor  of  Anatomy  Instructor  in  Anatomy 

Adolph  Elwyn.  B.S.,  A.M. 
Assistant  Projessor  of  Neurology 

Aura  E.  Severjnghaus,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Aleita  Hopping,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy  Assistant  Professor  of  Physiology 

Russell  L.  Carpenter.  B.S.,  Ph.D.  Mary  C.  Hrubetz.  A.B..  A.M. 

Associate  in  Anatomy  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology 
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Medical   Departments 


Charles  C.  Lieb.  A.B..  M.D. 
Hosack  Professor  nj  Pharmacology 

Maxwell  Karshan,  B.S.,  A.M..  Ph.D.  Maurice  N.  Richter.  B.S.,  M.D. 

of  Biological  Chemistry  As  isl        I  or  of  Pathology 

Frederick  P.  Gay.  A.B.,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Bacteriol 

Walter  R.  Beaven.  D.D.S.  Theodor  Rosebury,  D.D.S. 

Instruct,,,-  in  Pharmacology  Instructor  in  Bacteriology 

Melville  Humbert.  A.B.,  B.S..  D.D.S.  Solon  N.  BlaCKBERG,  B.S..  Ph.D. 
Instructor  in  Pharmacology  Instructor  in  Pharmacology 
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Administration  Staff 


Mrs.  Marguerite  G.  McKenzie 
Assistant  to  the  Dean 


Mrs.  Ellin  Richardson 
In  Charge  of  Social  Service 


Mrs.  Grace  Baker 
Assistant  to  the  Registrar 


Mrs.  Louise  G.  Seeligman 
Office  of  the  Dean 


Mrs.  Alice  L.  Fitzgerald 
Secretary  to  the  Dean 
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Clinical  Staff 


Maiue  Anderson  Doris  Df.  Nobrica 

Rose  Pelosi                       Florence  France                      Clara  Smith 

Marion  Barbuscia          Catherine  Shultz  Geraldine  Dunn                Jean  Bermont 

Doref.n  O'Learv            [Catherine  W.  Kingsbury  Christine  Glass                  Helen  Pomodor 
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J.  Irving  Graham  David  N.   Levine 

Vice-President  President 

Mario   Franzone  Richard  S.  Silver 

Student  Council  Representative  Student  Council  Representative 


Max  Levy 

Secretary-Treasurer 

Samuel  X.  Kaplan 

Student  Council  Representative 


History  of  the  Senior  Class 

The  class  of  1933  pauses  a  brief  moment  in  its  arduous  climb  toward  graduation 
to  indulge  in  a  little  pardonable  retrospection.  As  it  fondly  dwells  on  the  events  of  the 
past  years  and  again  enjoys  their  memories,  the  idea  slowly  crystallizes  that  "1933" 
has  a  history  of  its  own. 

Nearly  four  years  have  elapsed  since  that  momentous  morning  when,  with  pale 
faces  and  fluttering  pulses,  the  members  of  the  class  huddled  around  the  rostrum  in 
the  anatomy  laboratory  to  receive  their  baptism  of  professional  study.  Only  a  brief 
introduction,  a  happy  lack  of  ceremony,  and  their  work  was  begun.  Histology  that 
afternoon  was  of  special  moment  since  it  signified  the  group's  first  excursion  to  the 
medical  school  where  they  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  next  two  years.  Of  interest, 
too,  is  the  fact  tiiat  it  was  from  this  laboratory  that  they  obtained  their  first  glimpse 
of  the  early  construction  work  on  that  monumental  span  across  the  Hudson,  whose  slow 
growth  to  completion  was  to  strangely  parallel  their  own  in  dentistry. 

The  close  of  the  fitst  year  was  of  unusual  significance  since  it  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  splitting  off  from  the  class  of  that  intrepid  group  of  twelve  students  who  elected 
to  take  the  three-year  course  of  continuous  work  and  were  graduated  in  September,  1932. 
These  men  have  already  taken  their  places  in  the  professional  world  and  are  doing 
their  share  to  add  to  the  growing  prestige  of  the  class  of  1933. 

As  sophomores,  the  class  continued  its  incursions  into  medical  knowledge  with 
courses  in  pathology,  pharmacology,  and  bacteriology.  During  this  crowded  year,  the 
students  also  began  their  work  in  operative  and  prosthetic  technique  and  were  intro- 
duced to  active  clinical  work  in  prophylaxis.  The  third  and  fourth  years  were  spent  in 
the  clinics,  where  the  technical  talents  of  the  group  manifested  rhemselves  to  best 
advantage.  Their  work  was  uniformly  good  and  bespoke  a  sound  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  dentistry  and  a  confidence  in  applying  it. 
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To  unravel  the  skein  of  motives,  causes  and  actions  of  the  class  of  1933  would 
be  a  most  difficult  task  fot  any  chronicler.  Its  life  was  too  complex  and  too  closely 
interwoven  with  the  many  and  varied  interests  of  the  individuals  who  composed  it  to 
lend  to  ready  analysis.  In  spite  of  the  centrifugal  tendencies  that  occasionally  manifested 
themselves,  the  group  was  tied  by  a  unity  and  an  esprit  de  corps  that  was  its  first  claim 
to  distinction  and  a  real  factor  in  its  survival.  Group  studying  reached  its  greatest 
development  with  this  class,  and  the  strong  spirit  of  cooperation  was  an  important  help 
in  traveling  the  rocky  roads  of  such  difficult  courses  as  physiology,  pathology,  et  al. 

The  annals  of  "1933"  have  little  room  for  a  recital  of  the  social  activities  of  the 
class.  In  the  main,  their  days  were  joyful  and  halcyon  ones,  and  they  never  permitted 
themselves  to  be  long  concerned  with  the  incertitudes  of  their  existence.  The  extra- 
curricular lecture  of  Dr.  Richter  on  permutations  and  combinations,  Dr.  Alpert's  novel 
anatomy  quizzes,  and  the  peaceful  class  elections  were  bright  spots  of  their  quadrennial 
career.  Dave  Levine's  endless  comic  sorceries  did  much  to  leaven  many  a  tedious  hour. 
The  only  weaknesses  in  the  class  armor  were  a  flair  for  contagious  rumorings  and  a 
susceptibility  to  facile  tumults,  but  even  these  were  too  ephemeral  to  seriously  interfere 
with  their  work. 

The  legend  of  the  class  of  1933  approaches  its  end.  Inevitably,  in  spite  of  their 
efforts,  the  students  will  finish  their  courses  and  be  qualified  to  assume  their  new  role 
in  a  hostile  and  competitive  world.  Commencement  will  soon  be  here,  farewells  will 
be  uttered,  fond  ties  will  be  severed.  The  future  is  impenetrable,  the  present  uncertain, 
the  past  alone  will  always  be  with  us. 

Farewell,  Columbia. 

R.  S.  S. 
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Irwin  I.  Benrey.  B.S. 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 

Pi  Delta  Sigma 

What  we  have  to  say  of  "Irv"  will 
be  approved  by  all  who  know  him. 
Industrious,  unselfish  and  studious, 
he  has  been  a  loyal  member  of  his 
class.  We  trust  that  his  interest  in 
oral  spirochetes  will  lead  him  to  a 
successful  career  of  research. 


Julius  Fishman 
C.  C.  N.  Y. 

We  all  like  "Julie."  Friendly, 
spirited  and  zealous,  "Julie"  has 
finished  his  courses  standing  high 
in  the  personal  estimation  of  his 
colleagues.  Even  the  faculty  mem- 
bers prefer  to  call  him  by  his  first 
name. 
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Mario  Franzone 

N.  V.  U. 

X,  Psi  Phi 

Student  Council  -1,  2.  Vice-President  -1; 
Jarvie  Society  4,  3,  Secretary-Treasurer  4. 

During  his  four  years  "Franz" 
has  become  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
laboratories  and  clinics.  An  indus- 
trious and  searching  student,  he  has 
displayed  a  capability  which  should 
serve  him  well  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. "Franz"  has  been  the 
school's  representative  at  all  Dental 
Society  meetings. 


Marcus  Gewurtz,  B.S. 

C.  C.  S.  Y. 

Pi  Delta  Sigma 

Jarvie  Society  4.  3- 

"Marc's"  earnestness  and  diligence, 
both  in  the  classroom  and  labora- 
tory, should  be  ample  reason  for  the 
prc-diction  of  his  future  success.  An 
indefatigable  worker,  he  has  always 
been  an  asset  to  the  class.  He  will 
be  remembered  as  a  charter  member 
of  the  "Sunrise  Club." 
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James  Irving  Graham,  A.B. 

Columbia 

Xi  Psi  Phi 

Class  Vice-President  4 ;   Class  President 
1;   Student   Council    1. 

A  willing  speaker.  "Surg"  always 
stepped  to  the  fore  to  help  the 
class  whenever  oratory  was  in  de- 
mand. His  qualities  of  leadership 
were  early  recognized  when  he  was 
elected  class  president  during  his 
freshman  year. 


A.  Alan  Greene 

Pennsylvania 

Alpha  Omega 

Class  President  2 ;   Class  Vice-President 

1 ;    Student    Council    3,    2 ;    Year    Book 

4,  3,  2,  Business  Manager  4. 

"Al"  has  used  his  ability  as  a  wres- 
tler in  grappling  with  the  problems 
of  dentistry.  "Al's"  clinical  record 
and  school  activities  presage  success 
in  the   field  he   is  entering. 
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Sidney  Lawrence  Greenfield 

B.S.,  B.A. 

N.  V.  U.  and  Columbia 

Alpha  Omega 

"Red"  is  a  fellow  one  cannot  help 
liking,  and  although  he  is  not  a 
prominent  figure  in  class  politics, 
his  qualities  are  fully  appreciated 
by  his  colleagues.  The  class  owes 
him  a  great  debt  for  his  complete 
and  copious  lecture  notes. 


Harold  George  Hamberger 
BS„  D.D.S. 

Northwestern 

We  regret  that  we  have  only  a  few 
words  with  which  to  describe  this 
affable  young  man.  Paralleling  his 
excellent  scholastic  and  clinical  work 
is  a  personality  so  genuine  and  sym- 
pathetic that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him. 
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Victor  Jerome  Hanover 

Columbia 
Sigma  Epsilon  Delta 

His  serenity  under  stress  and  his 
ability  to  handle  special  problems 
are  "Vic's"  outstanding  qualities. 
An  interested  regard  from  his  asso- 
ciates will  follow  his  future  efforts. 
We  risk  no  censure  when  we  ex- 
press fullest  confidence  in  his  merit. 


Jacob  Horowitz,  B.S. 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 

Pi  Delta  Sigma 

Quiet  and  unobtrusive,  "Tex"  has 
earned  the  respect  and  liking  of  all 
about  him.  His  diligence,  applica- 
tion and  cigar  form  a  combination 
that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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Eugene  Allan  Humbert 
N.  Y.  U. 

Needless  to  say,  "Gene"  has  made 
a  name  for  himself  for  his  varied 
and  consistent  ability.  In  his  four 
years'  stay  everyone  has  found  him 
a  most  pleasant  and  sociable  chap, 
and  his  excellenr  qualities  will  take 
him  far  up  the  road.    (What  road?) 


Julius  J.  Kahn,  A.B. 
N.  Y.  U. 

"Julie"  has  been  difficult  to  know 
intimately,  but  the  result  has  been 
worth  while.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  devotion  to  his  work 
and  his  qualities  of  perseverance. 
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Samuel  X.  Kaplan 

Columbia 

Pi  Delta  Sigma 

Student  Council  4. 

Through  four  years,  "Sam"  has  en- 
deared himself  ro  his  associates  by 
virtue  of  his  unfaltering  generosity 
and  genuine  good  humor.  His  faith 
in  the  honesty  of  mankind  has  never 
been  weakened,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  is  very  much  in  the  red 
for  instruments  loaned. 


Morris  E.  Kobilewski,  B.S. 

AT.  Y.  U. 

"Moe"  came  to  Columbia  with  a 
definite  purpose  in  mind:  to  culti- 
vate to  the  best  of  his  ability  the 
educational  facilities  that  the  school 
offered  him.  His  training  in  special 
and  difficult  cases  should  prove  in- 
valuable to  him. 
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Louis  Kraus,  B.S. 
C.  C.  N.  Y. 

Jarvie  Society  -4.  3 ;  Year  Bouk  4. 

"Lou"  offers  good  looks,  a  capacity 
for  work,  and  a  singularly  attrac- 
tive personality  which  will  carry 
him  to  great  heights.  In  a  quiet 
and  unassuming  manner  he  has  ac- 
quired a  prestige  and  distinction 
that  will  be  with  him  always. 


Bennett  Milan  Lathrop,  B.S., 
D.D.S. 

Hillsdale  College  and  Michigan 

In  every  graduating  class  there  must 
be  one  man  who  possesses  to  the 
greatest  extent  the  qualities  of  a 
gentleman.  Bennet,  with  his  quiet 
yet  impressively  pleasant  nature  and 
his  sincere  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  others,   fills  this  niche  perfectly. 
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David  Nathaniel  Levine,  B.S. 
C.  C.  N.  Y. 

Class  President  4;  Class  Secretary  1; 
Student  Council  4. 

A  sense  of  humor  is  one  of  the 
most  important  attributes  to  a  happy 
life.  But  when  a  man  can  combine 
an  exceedingly  cheerful  nature  with 
the  qualities  of  a  scholar,  he  is  sure 
to  be  successful.  Dave  is  one  of 
the  most  likeable  fellows  in  the 
class.  He  works  hard,  laughs  hard, 
and  will  be  hard  to  beat. 


Harold  Joseph  Levine 

N.  Y.  U. 

Sigma  Epsilon  Delta 

Year  Book  4. 

Hal's  natural  mechanical  aptitude 
early  earned  him  the  title  of  guar- 
dian angel  of  the  underclassmen. 
He  also  holds  the  speed  record  for 
work  done  in  all  departments.  His 
sheer  ability  promises  him  a  bril- 
liant future. 
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Max  Levy,  B.S. 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 
Class  Secretary  and  Treasurer  -l.  3. 

Max,  our  perennial  class  secretary, 
will  always  be  remembered  for  his 
enthusiastic  fellowship  and  serious- 
ness of  purpose.  Clinical  asepsis  is 
his  special  field  of  research,  and  we 
expect  great  things  from  him. 


Abraham  Marcus,  B.S. 

C,  C.  N.  Y. 

Jarvie  Society  4,  3. 

It  is  difficult  to  attempt  in  the  short 
space  at  our  disposal  to  list  all  of 
Abe's  qualities.  Devoting  all  of 
his  efforts  to  his  work,  he  has  ac- 
quired a  scholastic  and  clinical  rec- 
ord of  which  anyone  might  be 
proud.  We  can  but  stand  and  ap- 
plaud this  likeable  and  industrious 
chap. 
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Richard  Perry  Michelbacher 
N.  Y.  U. 

Pi  Delta  Sigma 
Jarvie  Society  4,  3. 

No  one  can  ever  say  that  "Mike's" 
career  at  Columbia  has  been  any- 
thing but  a  complete  one.  His  in- 
terest in  "bridge"-work  has  been  so 
great  that  even  his  lunch  hours  have 
been  sacrificed.  We  can  all  testify 
to  "Dick's"  fine  character  and  earn- 
est endeavor  in  all  his  activities  and 
studies. 


Sol  Leonard  Orlean 

N.  Y.  U. 

Alpha  Omega. 

Sol  has  solved  the  problem  of  con- 
centrated application  to  work.  De- 
spite his  great  devotion  to  his  task, 
we  have  been  able  to  discern  the 
genial,  good  -  humored  personality 
that  he  possesses.  His  unfailing 
attendance  to  lectures  has  earned 
him  exemplary  distinction. 
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•Irving  Phillips 
N.  Y.  U. 

Pi  Delta  Sigma 

"Canoola"  is  a  storehouse  of  manly 
virtues  and  attainments.  His  ever- 
lasting wholesomeness,  good  humor 
and  dependability  have  enabled  us 
to  judge  him  as  the  really  splendid 
chap  he  is.  We  forgive  him  his 
occasional  verbal  regicides. 


Samuel  Phillips  Pritz,  B.S. 

Fordham 

Sigma  Epsilon  Delta 

Four  years  ago  "Sy"  joined  our 
midst  as  an  innocent  and  dignified 
freshman.  Underneath  this  digni- 
fied front  we  found  a  fun-loving, 
well-balanced,  energetic  youth.  His 
spontaneous  good  humor  and  price- 
less impersonations  provided  many 
an  enjoyable  moment. 
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Richard  Stewart  Silver 

Columbia 

Alpha  Omega 

Class  President  3;  Student  Council  4,  3, 
President  4;  Year  Book  4,  3,  2,  Editor- 
in-Chief  4 ;   Jarvie  Society  4,   3,   Presi- 
dent 4. 

Dick's  formidable  list  of  activi- 
ties is  a  mute  tribute  to  his  concen- 
trated qualities  of  leadership.  In 
addition  to  his  many  extra-curricular 
accomplishments  he  has  been  able 
to  establish  an  excellent  scholastic 
record.  We  greet  him  for  his  happy 
nature,  his  inexhaustible  optimism, 
and  his  fine  fellowship. 


DlRAN  SOGHIGIAN,  A.B. 
Columbia 

"Soggy"  possesses  the  most  infec- 
tious laugh  in  the  school.  His  un- 
bridled tongue,  rare  humor  and 
jovial  fellowship  have  endeared  him 
to  us.  "Soggy"  can  quote  from  the 
original  Greek  of  Hippocrates  to 
prove  a  point. 
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Hyman  Soslowsky,  A.B. 

George  Washington  I'. 

Pi  Delta  Sigma 

Student  Council   2;  Ye.ir  Book  -t. 

"Hy"  is  the  sort  of  a  chap  one  en- 
joys meeting  and  knowing.  He  has 
been  one  of  our  strong  political  in- 
fluences and  during  class  elections 
displayed  a  managerial  ability  sec- 
ond to  none.  This  talent  should 
take  him  far  in  dentistry. 


Bl:NJAMIN   TliNHNBAUM,   B.S. 

Columbia 

Jarvie  Society  -t.  J. 

Sincerity  of  motiye  and  word  seems 
to  symbolize  best  the  career  of  a 
man  like  our  "Benny."  To  know 
him  is  to  realize  that  there  is  more 
to  "Ben"  than  the  average  student. 
His  ideals  have  been  crystallized  in 
all  of  his  endeavors,  and  the  adher- 
ence to  them  should  lead  him  to 
success  in  his  profession.  "He  all 
right!" 
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Leo  Bert  Tuckman,  B.S. 

C.  C.  N.  Y. 

Alpha  Omega 

Jarvie  Society  4,  3 ;  Year  Book  4. 

While  ably  holding  down  the  dual 
role  of  a  gentleman  and  a  student, 
Lee  has  learned  the  secret  of  social 
charm.  His  easy-going  and  under- 
standing nature,  plus  good  humor 
and  keen,  clear  thinking  ability, 
will  achieve  enviable  success  for 
him. 


J.  Martin  Zinner 
Trinity 

Jack  is  one  of  those  men  who  are 
happy  when  surrounded  by  a  small 
group  of  friends,  and  accordingly 
has  not  greatly  concerned  himself 
with  class  activities.  Those  of  us 
who  are  fortunate  to  be  counted  as 
his  friends  can  testify  to  his  seri- 
ousness and  loyalty. 
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Robert  Henry  Alexander,  B.S. 
C.  C.  x.  v. 

Jarvie  Society  4,  3. 

"Bob"  is  a  real  likeable  fellow,  as 
those  who  know  him  will  testify. 
He  has  been  our  diampion  of  free 
speech  and  the  rights  of  man,  and 
has  always  been  ready  to  act  with 
the  class  when  the  occasion  required 
it. 


Gus  Goldberg,  A.B. 

Columbia 
Student  Council  1. 

"Goose"  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  labora- 
tory. Despite  a  flair  for  practical 
jokes  he  is  genuinely  liked  by  his 
classmates. 


John  Phillip  Traugott,  Jr. 
Buffalo  University 

Psi  Omega 
Jarvie  Society  4,  3- 

Not  conspicuous  in  extra-curricular 
activities,  "Jack"  is  one  of  those 
quiet,  purposeful  persons  who  stick 
close  to  their  work.  We  will  re- 
member him  as  Psi  Omega's  strong- 
est votary  in  our  class. 
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V 


History  of  the  Junior  Class 

Introducing  the  Junior  Class — a  heterogeneous  group  of  forty-two  men  of  various 
shapes,  sizes  and  ages,  all  bound  together  with  a  common  life  interest.  The  class  has 
its  share  of  settled  married  men,  grand-daddies,  infant  prodigies,  independents  and 
dependents,  grouches,  comedians,  misogynists  and  misanthropes,  and  fortunately,  a 
goodly  share  of  just  good  all-around  fellows. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  third  year  of  training  in  dental  school  is  the  most 
important  and  most  difficult  in  the  genesis  of  a  dentist.  To  say  that  the  Class  of  '34 
attacked  the  problems  of  this  long-heralded  year  with  an  almost  fanatical  avidity  would 
be,  indeed,  stating  the  case  mildly.  Normal  living  habits  were  soon  abandoned  by  many 
members  of  the  class  in  a  mad  race  to  finish  technique  courses.  In  some  instances  six-day 
bike  race  tactics  were  in  vogue.  Many  men  were  soon  able  to  describe  with  remarkable 
realism  the  onset  of  dawn  as  viewed  from  the  dental  work  benches.  The  beauties  of 
sunset  and  the  gathering  of  the  shrouds  of  night  soon  became  common  sights  to  these 
ambitious  and  zealous  individuals.  Lunches  acquired  a  new  relish  eaten  at  laboratory 
benches  with  plaster,  flux  and  sticky  wax  added  for  flavor.  When  the  persuasion  of 
the  Buildings  and  Grounds  police  finally  uprooted  our  heroes  from  their  "restful  easy 
chairs"  they  could  be  seen  wearily  plodding  homeward  with  half  of  their  prosthetic 
kits  packed  neatly  into  their  brief  cases,  valises  and  Boston  bags.  And  so  on  through 
the  night! 

Fortunately,  under  the  leadership  of  our  perennial  president,  George  O'Grady,  the 
social  life  of  our  class  has  not  been  totally  neglected  in  the  rush  of  our  work.  On  election 
day  eve  the  class  held  the  first  of  its  semi-annual  affairs  in  the  form  of  a  dinner  dance 
held  at  an  inn  on  Long  Island.  The  group  responded  ro  this  affair  in  characteristi'. 
style  and  it  was  pronounced  a  success  by  even  the  most  discriminating  social  lights  of 
the  class.     Donald  O'Brien,  who  ably  arranged  this  dinner  dance,  is  to  be  congratulated 
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on  his  good  work.  The  dancing  featured  O'Grady's  Westchester,  Phinney's  In-Srep, 
Glickman's  Dog-Trot  and  Trattner's  Up-Lift.  As  this  article  goes  to  press  arrangements 
are  under  way  for  the  Junior  spring  dance  to  be  held  the  evening  preceding  the  Easter 
vacation.    All  indications  point  toward  another  social  success. 

Returning  once  again  to  the  more  serious  side  of  our  existence,  we  may  truthfully 
say  that  the  class  has  shown  a  striking  spirit  in  meeting  and  coping  with  the  many 
problems  that  have  confronted  it  this  past  year.  Before  that  memorable  day  when,  with 
snowy  white  gowns  and  shining  countenances,  we  were  to  start  our  clinical  operative 
work,  rubber-dam  technique  had  to  be  mastered.  In  this  work  the  class  members  showed 
themselves  to  be  true  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  science  by  putting  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  their  fellow-students  for  procedures  unparalleled  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition.  When  this  technique  had  finally  been  mastered  and  the  first  contingent  of 
patients  had  been  assigned,  a  change  in  the  attitudes  of  most  of  the  students  became 
apparent.  A  dignified  maturity  replaced  previous  naivete,  and  slowly  a  true  feeling 
of  the  importance  and  desirability  of  our  life  work  became  apparent  to  us. 

Speaking  of  personalities — sotto  voce — Grunberg  blowpipes — "Barber's"  method 
for  hair,  eyebrow  and  moustache  singeing;  Wolfson's  self-imposed  quarantine  and  Ins 
moratorium  on  instruments;  Axenfield's  spare  time;  Condon's  Masking;  Amsterdam's 
chapeau;  Charlat's  suavity  and  physique — they  go  wild,  simply  wild — ? — ;  Harvard's 
gift  to  Columbia's  needy — the  fugitive;  Glickman's  Hadassah ;  Guagliardi's  trick 
cigarette  case — and  his  Long  Island  cases;  Hoffman  off  the  cigarette  standard — now 
accepts  any  brand;  Student  Hall's  relationship  to  Bard  Hall;  Isaacson's  portable  swager 
— his  middle  initials — and  seriously — his  charming  wife;  How  to  Study  for  Exams,  by 
Kriss  and  Zinner,  K.O.E.;  Levine  calling  his  babv  Oscar,  a  pal — and  the  consequences; 
— those  pearly  white  teeth  peeping  through  the  gums;  Moloff  and  Paris  going  to  the 
rats  and  their  Parisian  humor;  O'Brien's  relationship  to  the  Mayor;  O'Grady's  coup 
d'etat — good  luck,  George;  O'Neill's  Alice  in  Wonderland;  Nubian's  Hee-ere!  and 
the  class  ventriloquists;  Kantrowitz's  avid  interest  in  current  events  at  minimum  expense; 
a  bit  of  Hitler,  a  pinch  of  Mussolini,  and  a  dash  of  Clark  Gable — what  have  you? — 
Zeisler!  At  Dawning,  by  Schroff;  a  scholar,  a  gentleman,  an  ideal  husband,  and  a 
fish-fancier — Gruskin;  burning  those  bridges  behind  us;  Skinner — a  venerable  gentle- 
man, entwined  by  the  arms  of  Morpheus;  Sir  Malcolm  Farer — the  cynical  speed  demon; 
— good  old  "Berkie"  and  his  "Have  I  got  troubles!";  Schoss  in  a  seductive  mood — 
"So. you  wouldn't  tell  me,"  "Don't  be  ridiculous";  the  mystery  of  Phinney's  locker; 
Nachbar's  ability  as  a  rummy  player — can  he  pick  'em!  Breiner  likes  to  play  post-office 
— Good  boy,  Johnny;  Orol  and  the  girl  in  red;  News  headline  describing  Reich's 
encounter  with  an  automobile  radiator— BIG  RED  RIDING  HOOD! 

See  you  all  at  the  World's  Fair-est  Dental  Clinic. 

G.  G.  T. 

CLASS  OFFICERS 

George  L.  O'Grady   President 

Sydney  Isaacson  Vice-President 

Lester  A.  Wolfson   Secretary-Treasurer 

Joseph  Gi.ickman        1 

Samuel  Gruskin  Student  Council  Representatives 

George   G.  Trattner 
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History  of  the  Sophomore  Class 

Genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  scientist;  that  quality  without  which  judg- 
ment is  cold  and  knowledge  is  inert;  that  energy  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies 
and  animates — this  superiority  must,  with  little  hesitation,  be  credited  to  the  sophomore 
class. 

To  begin  this  theme  in  so  eulogistic  a  fashion  would  be  mercilessly  condemned 
and  ridiculed  by  the  conservative  upper  classmen  as  being  too  trite  and  affected.  And 
so  in  the  interest  of  interclass  peace  ye  scribe  will  exercise  his  accustomed  fotbearance 
and  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  passing  year's  events. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1932,  the  sophomore  class  banded  together  once 
more  to  throw  off  the  onslaughts  of  the  courses  threatening  their  survival.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  mottality  rate  the  previous  year  was  "approximately"  four 
one-thousandths  per  cent.  With  the  completion  of  the  year,  this  figure  was  reduced  to 
the  amazing  one  of  decimal  point,  zero,  zero.    Hodi !  Hoch!  Hoch! 

Pathology  was  a  great  course.  And  we  feel  certain  that  Dr.  Richter  will  not  be 
a  "forgotten  man."  Bacteriology  was  quite  elementary  for  most  of  us  as  we  had  already 
delved  into  this  field  in  our  naive  college  days.  How  the  poor  little  bacteria  spluttered 
and  squitmed  at  our  hands!  Sid  Bleicher  got  an  eyeful  of  para-typhosus  "A."  Crosby, 
Reisender,  Meinwald  and  Teitelbaum  contributed  "amazingly  cleat"  reports  on  some 
of  the  thriving  problems  of  bacteriology.  Gill,  Goldsmith  and  Havlicek  never  left 
before  five  o'clock.  Zealous  students!  Some  of  the  ctyptographic-minded  men  endeav- 
ored to  decipher  a  certain  unknown  system,  but  later  resolved  to  stick  to  cryptograms. 
Most  of  us  will  always  remember  this  coutse. 

After  the  first  trimester,  we  received  our  first  taste  of  plaster.  Corridors,  hallways, 
laboratories  and  telephone  booths  were  covered  in  beautiful  futuristic  design  with 
gleaming  white  plaster.     Prosthetics  had  begun  and  with  it  a  course  not  included  in 
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die  curriculum  but  one  arduously  pursued  by  many — "weazling."  "Weazling"  may 
be  defined  as  that  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  students  to  keep  ahead  of  the  others 
so  that  the  others  should  not  remain  too  far  behind.  Raeder  and  Kaplan  vied  for  the 
honors  and  Raeder  received  them. 

'Twas  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  to  be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  clinical 
work.  How  many  feet  faltered  and  how  many  faces  began  to  receive  their  weekly 
taste  of  lather  and  blade  when  the  course  in  Prophylaxis,  so  ably  conducted  by  Dr. 
Anna  V.  Hughes,  started.  "Ginz"  Reich  had  to  borrow  a  stepladder  when  his  chair 
couldn't  be  lowered  further.  Wilson  received  the  first  chair.  I  wonder  why.  Walsh's 
patient  had  a  typical  text-book  picture  mouth.  Lucky  fellow!  Rosenwasser  had  profuse 
secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands.  Tracy  looked  too  professional  for  words.  Kolodny 
kept  humming  to  himself:   "What'll  I  do?" 

Operative  technique  was  so  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  group  that  the  gold  standard 
was  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  It  soon  recovered,  however,  when  the  upper  classmen 
instructed  the  unknowing  sophomores  in  the  art  of  non-extension  for  prevention. 

It  was  with  sincere  regret  on  die  part  of  all  of  us  that  we  finished  the  Dental 
Anatomy  course.  The  famous  words:  "and  with  one  deft  stroke,  I  establish  root,  crown 
and  polish" — will  linger  long  in  our  memories.  Smiling  Dr.  Stein  and  congenial  Dr. 
Erdreich  could  always  be  counted  upon  to  help  us  out.  The  group  regretted  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Diamond  and  gave  thanks  for  his  recovery. 

It  was  high  time,  after  so  much  strenuous  work,  that  revelry  begin  and  so  the 
class  decided  upon  an  affair  at  the  Hollywood  Gardens.  Nat  Binder,  the  chairman  of 
the  dance  committee,  must  have  run  all  over  town  before  he  found  so  charming  a 
place  to  shelter  our  group.  And  he  wore  a  brand  new  suit  at  the  affair.  The  oracle 
must  be  consulted  whither  went  the  profits.  Nevertheless,  he  and  his  fellow  committee- 
men, Wiener,  Pat  Manning  and  Wibell,  deserve  much  credit,  for,  with  a  gathering  of 
fifty  couples,  rhe  affair  was  a  gala  success.  Isham  Jones  and  his  orchestra  ceded  to  our 
whims,  the  food  was  most  palatable,  and  the  floor  show  scandalous.  Now  we  know 
the  reason  for  Tom  Manning's  visits  to  Mary  Immaculate  Hospital.  The  reason  was 
clinging  to  his  arm.  We  were  all  amazed  to  discover  how  many  of  our  boys  excelled 
in  the  subtle  art  of  ye  light  fantastic. 

And  so  two  full  years  have  passed  and  again  the  day  is  come  when  we  can  once 
more  repose  under  the  palm  of  some  sunny  clime  and  let  fly  to  the  four  winds  all  the 
plaster  impressions  and  gold  foil  that  we  so  selfishly  guarded.  "Now  the  summer  time 
reviving  old  desire,  rhe  thoughtful  soul  to  solitude  and  joy  retires." 

M.  G. 


CLASS  OFFICERS 

President Manuel  Gottlieb 

Vice-President Elmer  Crosby 

Secretary-Treasurer Morris  Weinstein 

Student  Council  Representatives Fred  Doscher,  Joseph  Walsh 
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History  of  the  Freshman  Class 

The  Freshman  class  of  forty-nine  students  started  its  first  year  of  professional  study 
with  the  highest  of  aspirations.  During  the  first  trimester  the  class  labored  diligently 
at  the  microscopes  and  in  the  laboratories.  Few  casualties  were  listed  and  the  second 
term  found  the  freshmen  leading  a  life  of  comparative  ease  in  their  attempt  to  emulate 
the  blase  sophomores  in  their  confident  attitude  toward  studies. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  second  trimester  many  kilowarts  of  midnight 
electricity  were  spent  in  the  effort  to  "weazel"  in  anatomy  before  the  final  quiz  on  the 
head  and  neck.  Many  a  blood-shot  eye  made  its  appearance  during  those  last  strenuous 
days.  The  locker  room  was  frecjuented  only  by  the  upper  classmen  while  the  luckless 
freshmen  boned  away  on  the  distribution  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  or  the  branches  of 
the  internal  maxillary  artery. 

After  the  anatomy  exams  life  once  more  was  a  matter  of  being  constantly  on  the 
jump,  as  the  schedule  was  crowded  with  courses  allowing  little  if  any  leisure.  However, 
some  of  the  more  incautious  members  of  the  class  permitted  rhemselves  to  be  deceived 
by  an  insidious  spring  fever  into  neglecting  their  studies  in  favor  of  a  rubber  of  bridge 
or  taking  a  walk  along  the  river.  Many  of  the  ambitious  applied  themselves  to  the 
task  of  carving  their  teeth  or  drawing  histology  pictures,  with  an  eye  toward  having 
leisure  time  at  the  end  of  the  trimester. 

The  social  life  of  rhe  freshman  class  as  a  unit  was  practically  negligible  due  to 
the  amount  of  time  required  for  study.  A  supper-dance  to  be  held  in  March  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  sophomore  class  has  been  arranged,  and  it  promises  to  be  quite  successful. 

As  the  first  year  draws  to  a  close,  the  freshman  class  members  look  forward  to 
their  next  year  of  association  as  sophomores,  and  with  a  warning  to  the  upper  classmen 
to  maintain  their  pace  or  have  their  laurels  snatched  from  their  grasp. 
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CLASS  OFFICERS 

President Louis  Bush 

Vice-President Frank  Kelly 

Secretary-Treasurer Stewart  Schwenk 

Student  Council  Representalii  e Arthur  Olson 


FROSH  FACTS 
Did  you  know  that: 

Eckhaus  commutes  from  Peekskill. 

Charlie  (Vas  you  dere)  Jaeger  is  developing  into  a  "hearts"  player. 

Riley  is  an  alumnus  of  St.  Stephen's. 

Shapiro  has  one  of  the  high  averages  of  the  class. 

Irv   (Dot's  a  fine)   Tenzer  and  Ralph  Tasch  form  one  of  the  best  auction  bridge 

teams  in  the  class. 
Jerry  Alexander  is  sweet  on  an  O.  H. 
Hy  Brodowsky  is  ditto. 

Greenberg,  Slutzky  and  Katz  are  pledgees  of  Alpha  Omega. 
Traunstein  is  one  of  the  best  technicians  in  the  class. 
Rodeman  is  the  oldest  member  of  the  class  and  a  dental  technician. 
Redner  is  a  handball  player  of  some  merit. 
Eckhaus  is  the  tallest  member  of  the  class. 
Wertman  is  a  U.  of  P.  man  and  married. 
Baumgarten  was  born  in  Jerusalem. 
Herbert  hails  from  Englewood,  N.  J. 
Spetaccino  comes  from  Elmira. 

Greenberg  migrates  from  West  New  York,  N.  J.,  and  prefers  it  to  the  big  city. 
Kelly  played  lacrosse  at  Manual. 
Sid  Stone  has  four  upper  molars  on  each  side. 

Riley  and  Staven  have  all  the  luck  when  it  comes  to  getting  a  valuable  cadaver. 
McCaffrey  is  the  most  reserved  man  in  the  class. 
-  Baumgarten  is  the  most  modest.     (Oh,  Yeah?) 

M.  S. 
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Bush  Doscher  Olsson  Walsh  Glickman  O'Grady 

Dk.  Buchbinder    Levine  Kaplan  Franzone  Silver  Trattner  Gruskin    Dr.  Holliday 

Student  Council 

Richard  S.  Silver President 

Mario  Franzone Vice-President 

George  G.  Trattner Secretary 

Houghton  Holliday,  A.B.,  D.D.S Faculty  Adviser 

Maurice  Buchbinder,  B.S.,  D.D.S Faculty  Adviser 

SENIOR  CLASS 
David  N.  Levine  Richard  S.  Silver 

Mario  Franzone  Samuel  X.  Kaplan 

JUNIOR  CLASS 
George  L.  O'Grady  George  G.  Trattner 

Joseph  Glickman  Samuel  Gruskin 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS 
Manuel  Gottlieb  Joseph  D.  Walsh 

Frederick  S.  Doscher 

FRESHMAN  CLASS 
Louis  Bush  Arthur  E.  Olsson 
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Student   Council 

On  December  21.  192S,  the  student  body  of  the  School  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  self-govern- 
menr  under  a  group  of  undergraduates  to  be  elected  each  year  and  to  be  known  as  the 
Student  Council.  The  first  duties  of  the  Council  were  concerned  principally  with 
natural  orientation  and  constitutional  interpretation.  In  the  natural  sequence  of  events 
general  school  problems  soon  found  their  way  to  the  portals  of  council  meetings. 

Since  its  inception  the  Council  has  become  progressively  a  more  vital  and  integral 
part  of  the  school,  forming  an  all-important  link  between  faculty  and  student  body. 
The  Council  has  faced  matters  of  great  importance  this  year.  Its  efforts  toward  solving 
these  problems  have  met  with  the  approval  of  the  faculty  as  evinced  by  their  adoption 
of  most  of  the  resolutions  submitted  to  them.  These  resolutions  included,  among  others, 
the  granting  of  a  reduction  of  rental  fees  on  student  cases  and  the  creation  of  a  council 
committee  to  suggest  important  changes  in  instrument  lists  for  coming  years.  In  all 
these  matters  the  faculty  has  shown  splendid  cooperation  which  bodes  well  for  the 
future  of  the  Council ;  for  it  is  upon  the  maintenance  or  lack  of  this  cooperation  that 
the  utility  or  futility  of  the  Council  depends. 

The  duties  of  the  Student  Council  at  present  are  fourfold.  It  serves  as  an  effective 
medium  between  the  faculty  and  the  student  body,  correlates  the  various  activities  of 
the  school,  aids  in  effecting  cooperation  in  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  school, 
and  promotes  ideals  worthy  of  our  chosen  profession.  These  duties  the  Student  Council 
has  carried  out  during  the  past  year  in  an  efficient  and  effective  manner. 

Dr.  Holliday  has  served  as  faculty  adviser  to  the  Council  ever  since  its  inception. 
It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  he  will  continue  in  this  capacity  for  many  years  in  order  that 
the  Council  may  benefit  by  his  competent  and  inspirational  advice. 
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Nubian       Isaacson       Gruskin       Kantrowitz       Phinney       Strikowskv       Schroff       Epstein       Levine 
Keck    Gewurtz    Tenenbaum    Michelbacher    Trattner    Kraus    Silver    Franzone    Glickman    Tuckman    Marcus    Berkovtitz 

The  William  Jarvie  Society 

Richard  S.  Silver President 

George  L.  O'Grady Vice-President 

Mario  Franzone  Secretary-Treasurer 

Joseph  Schroff,  B.S.,  M.D.,  D.D.S Faculty  Adviser 

SENIOR  CLASS 
Robert  H.  Alexander  Richard  P.  Michelbacher 

Mario  Franzone  Richard  S.  Silver 

Marcus  Gewurtz  Benjamin  Tenenbaum 

Louis  Kraus  John  P.  Traugott,  Jr. 

Abraham  Marcus  Leo  B.  Tuckman 

JUNIOR  CLASS 
Simon  Amsterdam  Alfred  J.  Keck 

Michael  J.  Berkowitz  Arthur  Levine 

Julius  L.  Epstein  Oscar  J.  Nubian 

Joseph  Glickman  George  L.  O'Grady 

Samuel  Gruskin  Charles  R.  Phinney 

Sydney  Isaacson  Julian  Schroff 

Sidney  J.  Kantrowitz  George  Strikowsky 

George  G.  Trattner 
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The  William  Jarvie  Society 

The  William  Jarvie  Society  for  Dental  Research  was  organized  on  December  16, 
1920.  At  die  invitation  of  Dr.  William  J.  Gies,  all  the  undergraduate  students  of 
dentistry  ar  Columbia  University  conferred  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  desirability  of  organizing  a  society  of  students,  teachers  and  benefactors  for  the 
promotion  of  the  spirit  of  research  in  the  School  of  Dentistry. 

After  general  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  proceed  with  the  proposed 
organization  and  Joseph  Schroff,  M.D.,  was  elected  temporary  chairman.  Because  of 
the  important  relation  whidi  Dr.  William  Jarvie  bore  to  the  establishment  of  the 
School  of  Dentistry,  and  because  of  his  interest  in  the  promotion  of  dental  research, 
it  was  unanimously  voted  that  the  society  be  named  the  William  Jarvie  Society  for 
Dental  Research,  and  that  Dr.  William  Jarvie  be  elected  an  honorary  member. 

Dr.  Schroff  served  ably  as  president  during  1922.  Dr.  Monasch  officiated  during 
1923,  and  in  192-i,  because  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  College  of  Dental  and  Oral 
Surgery  with  the  School  of  Dentistry,  of  Columbia  University,  interesr  in  the  organiza- 
tion diminished  and  the  society  ceased  its  activities  in  1925.  On  February  7,  1929,  the 
society  resumed  activity  and  elected  officers.  Interest  revived  and  rhe  organization  was 
again  brought  into  a  prominent  place  in  the  extra-curricular  life  of  the  school. 

During  1932-33  the  members  of  the  society  and  their  guests  were  addressed  by 
several  members  of  the  faculty  who  had  contributed  greatly  to  research  in  dentistry 
and  allied  fields.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Bodecker,  Professor  of  Oral  Histology  and  Embryology, 
spoke  on  "Dental  Caries  and  Allied  Subjects"  and  illustrated  his  talk  with  a  liberal 
number  of  lantern  slides.  Dr.  Bodecker  spoke  of  the  various  theories  and  the  classifica- 
tion of  dental  caries,  and  also  explained  the  caries  index  for  recording  the  extent  of 
caries.    He  also  briefly  outlined  the  work  done  by  various  investigators  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Byron  Stookev,  Associate  Professor  of  Neurological  Surgery,  addressed  the 
next  open  meeting,  which  was  held  as  a  feature  of  the  alumni  day  activities.  His  topic 
was:  "The  Interpretation  and  Treatment  of  Painful  Affections  of  the  Trigeminal  Nerve." 
In  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture,  Dr.  Stookey  showed  the  relationship  of 
diseases  of  this  nerve  to  dental  diagnosis.  He  explained  the  past  work  done  in  this 
field  and  the  newer  methods  of  surgical  treatment,  illustrating  his  talk  with  many 
lantern  slides.  He  also  presented  several  patients  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
his  surgical  treatment  of  this  disease. 

The  Jarvie  Society  records  another  year  of  activity  and  accomplishment.  Student 
interest  in  the  organization  was  never  greater,  and  a  long  and  vigorous  future  for  the 
society  seems  assured.  The  future  of  dentistry  lies  in  its  research  into  the  problems 
that  beset  it,  and  the  Jarvie  Society  has  done  its  share  in  stimulating  interest  in  this 
long-neglected  phase  of  our  work. 
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Richard  S.  Silver 
Editor-in-Chief 


A.  Alan  Greene 
Business  Manager 


Dental  Columbian  Staff 

Richard  S.  Silver,  '33 Editor-in-Chief 

A.  Alan  Greene,  '33 Business  Manage 

Harold  Levine,  '33 Photography  Editor 

George  G.  Trattner,  '34 , Associate  Edito, 

Saul  Misheloff,  D.D.S.,  '32 Contributing  Art  Edito, 

Houghton  Holliday,  A.B.,  D.D.S Faculty  Adviser 

EDITORIAL  STAFF 
Louis  Kraus,  '33  Manuel  Gottlieb,  '35 

Leo  B.  Tuckman,  '33  Maurice  V.  Stavin,  '36 

BUSINESS  STAFF 
Hyman  Soslomcsky,  '33  Joseph  Glickman,  '34 


ART  STAFF 
Charles  R.  Phinney,  '34 


PHOTOGRAPHY  STAFF 
Gustave  M.  Reich,  '34 


ORAL  HYGIENE  STAFF 
Gertrude  R.  Weissman,  Assistant  Editor 
Elizabeth  V.  Buchta  Jean  B.  Pakut 

Frances  Goldberg  Rita  Spiro 
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Soslowskv  Reich 

Greene  Silver 


Tixkm.'.n  Gottlieb 

Dr.  Holliday  Trattnf.r 


The  Dental  Columbian 

The  annual  publication  is  one  of  the  youngest  projects  of  the  student  body.  It 
made  its  initial  appearance  in  1931  under  the  name  of  the  "Columbia  Dental  Review,' 
when  it  was  decided  to  change  the  soft-cover  quarterly  publication  into  a  year  book. 

The  first  publication,  produced  under  the  able  direction  of  Irving  W.  Lobel,  was 
so  well  received  that  the  future  of  the  book  was  assured.  The  next  year  the  Student 
Council  recognized  the  importance  of  the  publication  and  increased  the  appropriation 
for  the  1932  year  book,  which  made  possible  the  issuing  of  a  more  complete  volume. 
In  1932  the  School  of  Oral  Hygiene  decided  to  participate  in  the  project,  and  the  book 
was  enlarged  to  include  the  activities  of  this  school. 

This  year  the  book  makes  its  bow  under  the  new  title  of  "Dental  Columbian." 
This  name  was  selected  by  the  present  editors  who  thought  it  more  descriptive  of  the 
school  and  the  work  it  sought  to  describe.  The  pattern  of  the  book  has  also  undergone 
some  revision  in  order  to  record  the  many  activities  of  the  student  body. 

The  Senior  will  receive  his  copy  of  "The  Dental  Columbian"  at  a  time  when  he 
is  beset  with  the  problems  concomitant  with  graduation.  Probably,  after  a  cursory 
examination,  he  will  put  the  book  aside  to  concern  himself  with  the  more  exigent 
work  enveloping  him.  But,  some  day,  in  the  hazy  years  of  the  future,  the  real  value 
of  "The  Dental  Columbian"  will  reveal  itself.  To  enable  him  to  turn  the  pages  and 
recall  the  friends  and  associations  of  his  student  days  is  the  purpo'e  of  this  book,  and 
toward  this  end,  the  editors  have  given  their  best  to  "The   1933  Dental  Columbian." 
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James  M.  Dunning,  A.B.,  D.D.S. 
Ediior-in-Chiej 


George  G.  Trattner 
Associate  Editor 


The  Columbia  Dental  Review 

In  the  fall  of  1929  a  committee  of  Student  Council  membets  consideted  fot  the 
first  time  the  problem  of  the  advisability  and  possibility  of  a  school  publication.  At 
each  of  the  subsequent  meetings,  the  committee  reported  their  progress  and  finally,  in 
February,  Solomon  Rosenstein  was  elected  first  editor-in-chief  of  the  proposed  magazine, 
with  full  editotial  and  managerial  powers.  With  the  aid  of  a  highly  capable  staff  he 
was  able  to  ptesent  in  June,  1930,  the  first  volume  of  the  Dental  Review  of  the  School 
of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  Columbia  University.  This  first  issue  was  so  well  received 
by  the  student  and  faculty  bodies  that  the  future  of  the  magazine  seemed  assured.  This 
initial  issue  consisted  of  full-length  atticles  of  general  interest  to  the  dental  profession, 
general  school  news,  and  several  briefs  on  current  writings  of  members  of  the  faculty. 
It  was  a  finely  constructed  magazine  and  should  stand  long  as  a  monument  to  the 
editorial  aspirations  of  the  school. 

In  1931  Irving  Lobel  carried  on  the  good  work  started  by  Rosenstein.  In  March 
the  second  volume  of  the  Dental  Review  appeared  in  a  form  similar  to  that  of  the 
preceding  year  and  the  graduation  number  was  on  its  way  towatd  completion.  In  the 
summer  of  1931  the  first  hard-covered  edition  of  the  Dental  Review  appeated  in  the 
form  of  a  regulation  Year  Book.    Although  late  in  distribution,  it  was  very  well  received. 

The  year  1932  saw  a  great  many  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  publication.  In  an 
attempt  to  widen  the  circulation  and  inctease  the  value  of  the  magazine  as  a  scientific 
organ,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  magazine  and  the  Year  Book  two  separate  projects. 
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It  was  planned  co  publish  the  magazine  fout  times  annually  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Alumni  and  the  student  body,  and  to  have  the  Year  Book  appear  at  the  end  of 
each  school  year  under  the  direction  of  the  student  body.  During  1932  two  issues  of 
the  newly  planned  magazine  appeared  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  James  M.  Dunning. 

During  the  present  year  the  magazine,  again  under  the  able  ditection  of  Dr. 
Dunning,  succeeded  in  publishing  its  complete  quota  of  four  issues.  The  issues  appeared 
in  November,  January,  March  and  May,  and  were  very  well  received.  Dr.  Dunning's 
excellent  choice  of  material  created  great  interest  among  the  students  and  faculty,  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  profession.  The  general  construction  of  the  issues 
simulated  that  employed  in  the  first  issue  in  1930.  However,  several  important  changes 
helped  to  make  these  issues  of  even  more  general  interest.  First  of  all,  studenr  research 
work  was  stimulated  by  publishing  the  papers  describing  their  work.  Moreover,  student 
opinions  on  genetal  dental  problems  w-ere  solicired  and  printed. 

It  is  hoped  that,  w-ith  the  continued  support  of  the  faculty  and  student  bodies,  the 
Dental  Review  may  grow  into  the  leading  publication  of  its  kind  in  the  country  and 
in  this  way  be  a  true  mirror  of  a  school  which  is  destined  to  become  the  outstanding 
institution  of  dental  education. 


DENTAL  REVIEW  STAFF 

James  M.  Dunning,  A.B.,  D.D.S Editor-in-Chief 

Harold  J.  Leonard.  A.B.,  D.D.S Faculty  Co-editor 

George  G.  Trattner.  '34 Associate  Editor 

John  J.  Mayers Business  Manager 
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Alpha  Omega 

Eta  Chapter 


Class  of  1933 
Alan  Greene  Sol  Orlean 

Sidney  Greenfield  Richard  Silver 

Leo  Tuckman 

Class  of  1934 
Michael  Berkowitz  Morris  Kriss 

Joseph  Glickman  Oscar  Ruskin 

Murray  Zinner 

Class  of  1935 

Nathan  Binder  Albert  Koweek 

Sidney  Bleicher  Edward  Robbins 

David  Salzberg 

Class  of  1936 
David  Baumgarten  Solomon  ICatz 

Morris  Greenberg  Robert  Slutzky 

Sidney  Stone 
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Chapter  House 

Fraternity  Founded 

54  Audubon  Avenue 

Baltimore.  Aid..  1907 

Eta  Chapter 

Fraternity  Colors 

Founded  1916 

Black  and  Gold 

Aft 

Konrink-  K.itz         -Stiver         Stone         Greene         Greene-erg         Binder         Robe-ins         Berkowitz 

Gp.eeneieid  Z.nner  SaLZDERG  Bleicher  Gl.JCKMAN  Rl.'SKlN  Kriss  TUCKMAN 
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Pi   Delta   Sigma 


Alpha  Chapter 


Class  of  1933 

Irwin  Benrey  Samuel  Kaplan 

Marcus  Gewurtz  Richard  Michelbacher 

Jacob  Horwitz  Irving  Phillips 

Hyman  Soslowsky 


Class  of  1934 

Abraham  Moloff  Lawrence  Paris 

Isaac  Nachbar  Harry  Schoss 


Class  of  1935 
George  Teitelbaum 
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Pi   Delta   Sigma 


Chapter  House 
>/S  East  18th  Street 


Fraternity  I'<  >unded 

Sen    York  College  of  Dentist))    1914 


Alpha  Chapter 
Founded  1914 


1;rai  ernity  Colors 

C'iIJ  and  Lit  aider 
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The  Question 

Alfred  Owre,  D.M.D.,  A.B.,  M.D.,  CM.,  Sc.D.,  Dean 
School  of  Dental  and  Oral  Surgery,  Columbia  University,  Neu>  York 

Much  discussion  has  been  held  (one  might  better  say,  has  raged)  the  past  few 
months  over  the  published  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Costs  of  Medical  Care.  In  the  five  years  of  its  work  this  group  made  a  study  not  only 
of  medical  practice  in  its  narrower  sense,  but  of  dentistry,  nursing  and  other  services 
and  agencies  included  in  a  broad  definition  of  the  term  medicine.  The  published  studies 
and  conclusions  on  dentistry  have  stirred  up  almost  as  violent  opposition  in  some  organ- 
ized dental  gtoups  as  those  on  medical  practice  have  aroused  in  medical  societies. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  this  is  either  well-considered  or  effective.  A 
far-sighted  view  of  the  situation  is  expressed  by  a  man  widely  known  for  his  sane 
attitude  toward  contemporary  problems.    He  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee. 

I  am  glad  (he  states)  that  the  report  on  the  costs  of  medical  care  received 
such  opposition  from  the  medical  profession.  .  .  .  Tremendous  opposition  is  the 
first  stage  in  the  learning  process.  They  educate  themselves  to  a  new  point  of  view 
by  fighting  it.  In  talking  it  over  among  themselves  they  ate  gradually  beginning 
to  learn  that  maybe,  after  all,  they  are  better  served  by  the  new  idea  than  by  the 
old.    And  the  times  are  helping  them  to  that  conviction. 

In  a  chapter  of  the  publication,  The  Fundamentals  of  Good  Medical  Care,  headed, 
"The  Need  for  Personnel  and  Facilities,"  1  are  the  following  paragraphs  on  the  need 
for  dentists. 

There  are  at  present  approximately  68,000  dentists  practicing  in  the  United 
States,  or  an  average  of  56  per  100,000  of  the  population.  For  the  provision  of 
the  amount  of  dental  service  estimated  as  adequate,  a  much  larger  number  of 
dentists  would  be  needed,  or  somewhere  between  99  and  179  per  100,000,  depend- 
ing upon  the  extent  to  which  dental  hygienists  and  dental  technicians  are  used. 
Only  two  states — California  and  Oregon — had  in  1929  more  than  99  dentists. 

This  enormous  discrepancy  between  the  existing  supply  of  dentists  and  the 
estimated  number  required  suggests  that  the  problem  of  providing  adequate  dental 
care  is  largely  one  of  reducing  costs.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  economize  the 
time  of  the  highly-trained  dentist  by  the  delegation  of  as  much  of  the  routine  work 
to  less  expensive  personnel  as  is  compatible  with  good  dental  care.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely,  even  under  a  thoroughly  perfected  form  of  economic  organization  in 
dentistry,  that  179  dentists  per  100,000  population  could  be  trained  and  suitably 
paid ;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  society,  under  its  present  economic  organization. 
can  afford  to  support  as  many  as  99. 


1  The  Fundamentals  of  Good  Medical  Care.  Pub.  No.  22,  The  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care,  Chap.  VIII,  "The  Need  for  Petsonnel  and  Facilities,"  pp.  125-128.   Univetsity  of  Chicago  Press. 
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The  philosophy  of  the  section  immediately  following,  headed  "The  Problem  of 
Providing  Adequate  Medical  Care,"  also  involves  dental  practice. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  discussion  (this  reads)  that  the  provision  of 
good  medical  care  is  largely  a  question  of  organization  and  costs.  An  increase  in 
the  supply  of  personnel  and  facilities  would  of  itself  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
Without  preliminary  education,  which  will  bring  the  demand  for  medical  service 
closer  to  the  need,  and  without  some  provision  for  the  payment  of  costs,  any 
additional  supply  of  personnel  and  facilities  would  result  in  additional  unem- 
ployment. 

The  problem  will  not  solve  itself  through  the  operation  of  undirected  economic 
forces.  Some  conscious  redirection  of  medical  activities  is  needed,  and  long-term 
planning  with  a  clear  vision  of  the  objectives  to  be  achieved.  The  ways  and  means 
of  achieving  these  objectives  can  be  discovered  only  by  the  process  of  actual 
experimentation  in  particular  communities. 

The  actual  provision  of  adequate  medical  care  must,  therefore,  wait  upon  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problems  of  economic  organization,  in  which  the  questions 
of  cost  and  the  means  of  payment  are  paramount.  It  involves  also  the  solution  of 
difficult  problems  of  technical  organization,  which  will  assure  not  only  quantitative 
sufficiency,  but  above  all  the  quality  of  service  which  can  be  realized  only  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  traditionally  high  standatds  of  the  medical  professions. 

A  foot-note  to  the  section  on  "Dental  Education"  of  the  final  Committee  report2 
is  significant  in  its  relation  to  the  citation  just  given.  This  was  an  expression  of  minority 
opinion,  signed  by  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Haven  Emerson,  William  T.  Foster,  Mrs.  Walter 
McNab  Miller,  Alfred  Owre,  William  J.  Schieffelin  and  C.-E.  A.  Winslow.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

Additional  Statement  by  Committee  Members. — We  believe  the  ends  both 
of  economy  and  of  dental  education  would  be  better  served  by  even  more  drastic 
changes.  We  think  dental  education  should  be  a  matter  for  only  bona  fide  univer- 
sity dental  schools,  wotking  in  close  cooperation  with  university  medical  schools. 
The  ultimate  result,  we  believe,  should  be  the  incorporation  of  dentistry  as  a 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The  medical  course  could  be  modified,  in 
time,  to  meet  the  particular  demands  of  the  oral  specialist.  He  needs,  however, 
as  much  scientific  knowledge  and  clinical  education  as  any  other  specialist.  The 
oral  field  is  as  important  as  any  other.  A  variety  of  technicians  and  assistants  could 
be  trained,  in  shorter  courses,  for  most  of  the  routine  work  now  performed  in 
dentistry. 

Certainly  these  brief  citations  raise  a  question  that  every  open-minded  dental  student 
should  wish  to  study,  both  for  its  bearing  on  his  own  future  and  for  its  possibilities 
in  bringine  about  a  bettet  and  more  nearly  universal  dental  care  for  the  people. 


2  Medical  Care  for  the  American  People,  chapter  on  "Recommendacions."    p.  141.    University  of 
Chicago  Press. 
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The   Habit   of  Observation 

ITS  VALUE  TO  THE  STUDENT 

By  Henry  W.  Gillett.  D.M.D. 
Professor  of  Dentistry 


Anaesthesia  was  first  discovered  and  practically  used  by  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  because  he  observed  what  others  around  him  failed  to  observe. 

Nitrous  Oxide  gas,  "laughing  gas,"  was  first  used  as  an  adjunct  for  the  diversion 
of  audiences  who  were  amused  by  the  behavior  of  persons  on  the  stages  of  theaters 
or  other  places  of  entertainment  to  whom  it  had  been  administered.  During  its  excite- 
ment stage  many  persons  placed  under  its  influence,  with  their  minds  prepared  in 
advance  to  expect  that  they  would  behave  queerly,  would  caper  and  stumble  about  on 
the  stage  and  serve  to  amuse  audiences  with  minds  also  expectant  of  diverting  antics. 

Wells  observed  more  closely  or  reasoned  more  clearly  (or  perhaps  he  did  both) 
than  others  who  saw  the  same  things.  He  observed  that  bumps  and  collisions  with 
objects  on  the  stage,  that  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  cause  severe  pain 
reaction,  produced  no  such  effect  in  individuals  to  whom  Nittous  Oxide  had  been 
administered.  He  reasoned  that  some  effect  produced  by  the  gas  must  be  accountable 
for  this  failure  of  the  subject  to  register  pain  or  even  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  collided  with  furniture  or  other  objects. 

Observation  and  reasoning  led  to  experimentation  and  it  to  the  discovery  and 
practical  use  of  nitrous  oxide  anaesthesia  and  indirectly  to  Morton's  discovery  of  ether 
anaesthesia.  Capacity  for  accurate  observation  and  ability  to  reason  correctly  concerning 
facts  observed  or  stated  are  foundation  stones  in  gaining  an  education. 

If  endowed  with  those  two  attributes  and  a  desire  to  understand  principles,  a  student 
will  get  a  sound  education  in  spite  of  deficiencies  in  instruction  and  curriculum.  In 
other  words,  a  "good"  student  will  obtain  an  effective  education  at  a  mediocre  school, 
but  a  "poor"  student  will  not  get  it  at  any  school.  The  observant  and  reasoning  student 
will  orient  what  he  sees  and  hears  to  what  he  wants  to  accomplish  and  discover  for 
himself  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  in  striving  for  the  goal  of  a  sound  professional 
education. 

An  efficient  dentist  must  be  a  student  as  long  as  he  functions  in  his  profession. 
In  a  calling  like  ours,  new  conditions,  new  principles,  new  discoveries  and  new  evalua- 
tions of  established  facts  are  constantly  presented  to  the  practitioner  and  he  must  be 
alert  to  grasp,  evaluate  and  apply  these  new  facts  and  concepts  or  else  fall  behind  in 
the  race. 

Those  of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  helping  dental  students  to  orient  themselves 
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to  their  chosen  life  work  value  highly  ever)-  demonstration  on  the  part  ot  the  individual 
student  of  ability  to  observe  correctly  and  to  reason  clearly  as  to  the  relation  of  those 
observations  to  each  other  and  to  new  facts  as  they  are  presented.  We  know  that  those 
qualifications,  steadily  exercised,  will  place  him  in  the  first  third  of  his  class,  and  even- 
tually among  the  group  of  outstanding  practitioners  known  for  the  high  quality  oi 
service  they  render  the  public. 

Too  often  we  are  dismayed  by  practical  evidence  that  a  student  has  "listened  with 
his  elbows"  to  carefully  presented  instruction  rather  than  with  ears  and  understanding, 
and  that  he  has  observed  a  demonstration  with  "eyes  that  do  not  see." 

The  skilled  machinist  at  the  lathe  charged  with  the  task  of  developing  from  a 
refractory  metal  an  efficient  and  perfect  product  looks  sharply  to  the  physical  properties, 
temper,  and  keenness  of  the  tools  he  selects  for  the  purpose. 

In  his  dental  school  course  the  student  is  developing  the  keenness  of  observation, 
the  reasoning  power,  the  mental  balance,  and  as  much  as  he  may  of  the  skill  which  arc- 
to  be  controlling  factors  in  shaping  his  professional  life  inro  a  tool  with  the  quality, 
the  temper,  and  the  keenness  needed  to  carve  professional  success  from  a  refractory  world. 

Your  Faculty  is  eagerly  watching  for  evidence  that  you  are  rackling  that  task- 
earnestly  with  a  stern  determination  to  get  from  the  school  something  more  valuable 
than  its  diploma,  i.e.,  a  professional  education. 
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What  Should  Be  the  Outlook  of  a  Modern  Graduate 

in  Dentistry? 

Adolph  Berger,  D.D.S.,  F.A.C.D. 
William  Can-  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery 

One,  two,  three,  four  and  the  years  pass  by.  In  the  retrospect  the  years  are  much 
briefer  than  in  the  prospect.  Upon  entering  college,  the  student  is  generally  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  has  an  interminable  amount  of  time  in  which  to  prepare  himself 
for  what  will  constitute  his  life's  work.  There  is  also  a  vagueness  about  this  business 
of  "life's  work"  and  a  deceptive  sense  of  boundless  time.  Yet  there  is  no  other  human 
possession  than  time  which  is  more  definitely  predetermined.  It  is  probable  that,  because 
of  its  constant  and  effortless  supply,  few  commodities  ate  wasted  or  frittered  away  with 
greater  abandon  and  recklessness. 

It  is  advisable  that  upon  graduation  the  student  should  take  stock  of  how  his  college 
years  have  been  spent;  what  are  his  net  results  in  the  way  of  professional  preparation, 
intellectual  maturing,  the  moulding  of  his  character  and  what,  from  a  larger  viewpoint, 
is  most  important,  a  spiritual  coordination  indispensable  in  the  true  function  of  one  who 
has  dedicated  himself  to  the  healing  of  human  ills.  For,  despite  the  numerous  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  and  the  varied  means  and  methods  used  in  its  ministration, 
dentistry  is,  in  intent  and  effect,  part  and  parcel  of  the  healing  part  of  medicine. 

Just  now  there  is  so  much  of  a  controversial  nature  offered  from  many  and  devious 
sources  regarding  what  dentistry  is,  or  should  be,  that,  until  he  finds  himself,  the  graduate 
in  dentistry  must  feel  at  a  loss  in  estimating  the  value  and,  above  all,  the  application  of 
the  knowledge  and  experience  which  he  has  accumulated  during  the  undergraduate  years. 

An  earnest  study  of  the  progress  and  development  of  dentistry  would  reveal  that 
gradually,  but  nevertheless  definitely,  the  evolution  of  dentistry  is  and  has  been  for  the 
past  decade  and  longer,  profoundly  influenced  by  the  recognition  of  the  urgent  need 
for  more  scientific  training  and  bona  fide  research.  Productive  development  under  this 
impetus  will  necessarily  qualify  the  graduates  of  this  and  future  years  as  men  who  are 
prepared  to  function  in  a  complete  way  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  oral  and 
dental  diseases.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  dominating  influence  will  be  more  than 
a  mere  straw  in  the  wind  and  will  prove  to  be  a  definite  guide  for  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  determining  upon  the  nature  of  dental  education  and  the 
extent  of  dental  ptactice. 

That  dentistry  occupies  an  anomalous  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many  clear  thinkers 
upon  this  subject,  an  unnatural  position  among  the  professions,  has  been  recognized 
for  many  years  and  was  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett:  "This  anomaly 
was  fully  recognized  when  the  Carnegie  Foundation  issued  its  report  on  medical  educa- 
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tion  in  1910.  It  was  not  clear  whether  dentistry  ought  to  become  a  specialty  of  conven- 
tional medical  practice,  or  whether  it  should  remain  a  field  of  practice  for  a  separate- 
body  of  practitioners."  Since  these  lines  have  been  written,  developments  in  the  dental 
profession  should  have  probably  settled  the  numerous  muted,  pertinent  problems.  The 
opinions  regarding  dental  education  and  the  status  of  dentistry  coming  from  devious 
and  often  responsible  sources  indicate,  however,  that  the  cleavage  which  separates  the 
two  professions  which  minister  to  the  health  of  the  same  human  being  has  not  been 
materially  decreased. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  folly  to  entrust  the  treatment  of  any  region 
of  the  human  body  to  individuals  of  inferior  education,  who  are  not  trained  to  under- 
stand diseases  which  may  affect  the  entire  organism.  It  is  common  human  experience 
that  a  workable  superstructure  can  be  adapted  on  a  fallacious  foundation,  which  may 
work  for  some  time  after  a  fashion.  Nature  will  be  tolerant  of  this  sort  of  arrangement 
for  a  while  but  will  not  be  subverted  permanently.  Dental  education  has  been  in  reality 
carried  on  in  a  large  measure  and  adapted  to  the  false  premise  that  the  teeth  and  their 
associated  structures  are  distinct  and  separable  structures  in  the  body  economy.  The 
result  has  been  that  dentistry  treats  human  beings  as  though  they  were  all  teeth,  while 
medicine  has  grown  almost  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  man  has  teeth. 

In  a  recently  published  volume  on  medical  education  the  statement  is  made  that 
"Dentistry  has  its  roots  in  the  same  biological  soil  that  nourishes  medicine."  Consider- 
ing dentistry  in  its  entirety,  with  all  of  its  specialties  and  the  medical  implications  which 
permeate  the  activities  entailed  by  the  maintenance  of  oral  and  dental  health,  it  grows 
evident  that  dentistry,  not  unlike  other  specialties,  can  and  should  derive  and  select 
from  this  soil  the  ingredients  which  are  essential  for  its  growth  and  for  its  most  whole- 
some function. 

To  what  extent  and  to  what  beneficial  ends  these  ingredients  will  be  used  must 
depend  upon  the  individual  and  training  of  the  dentist.  That  dentistry  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  utilize  the  teachings  of  the  so-called  medical  sciences  to  no  less  degree  than 
some  other  specialties  of  medicine  there  is  no  doubr.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
more  the  dentist  adopts  such  a  point  of  view,  the  more  will  he  be  able  to  fulfill  the 
demands  of  a  professional  life. 

To  reach  this  aim  a  dentist  should  remain  in  constant  contact  with  the  development 
of  his  profession;  furthermore  he  should  seek  and  foster  associations  with  hospitals 
and  clinics  and  medical  institutions  in  general. 

I  hope  that  the  members  of  this  graduating  class  will  carry  with  them  an  abiding 
incentive  for  sudi  a  full  and  complete  professional  activity  which  will  ensure  for  them 
in  all  of  its  aspects,  a  good  life. 
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The  New  Deal  in  the  Healing  Professions 

Harold  J.  Leonard,  D.D.S.,  B.A. 
Professor  of  Dentistry  and  Head,  Department  of  Clinical  Stomatology 


The  periods  when  the  business  of  society  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill  are  frequently 
those  in  which  the  greatest  progress  is  made.  This  year  of  depression  seems  to  be  such 
a  time.  During  a  period  of  a  few  weeks  an  application  of  ethical  principles  to  social 
economic  problems  has  been  put  into  operation  which  would  ordinarily  require  decades. 
A  real  effort  is  under  way  to  inaugurate  a  new  deal  in  which  Society  is  planned  to 
function  in  the  highest  interest  of  the  citizenry  as  a  whole.  The  old  method  of  laissez 
faire  which  permirted  unfettered  profit  by  the  few  and  measured  success  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  is  to  be  superseded. 

What  may  be  the  significance  of  this  new  approach  for  practitioners  of  the  healing 
arts,  medicine  and  dentistry?  Is  the  application  of  the  new  principle  to  this  field  likely 
to  change  the  status  of  the  practitioner? 

Under  the  system  of  the  past  century,  the  graduate  in  medicine  or  dentistry  chose 
a  location  not  too  crowded,  worked  up  a  clientele  by  various  means,  charged  as  much 
as  he  thought  the  traffic  would  bear  and  succeeded  or  not  according  to  his  professional 
skill,  personality  and  business  ability.  His  success  was  measured  largely  on  the  basis 
of  the  money  obtained  from  his  business.  In  spite  of  the  strongest  efforts  of  the  idealists 
in  the  professions,  the  profit  motive  from  the  business  world  has  had  far  too  strong 
an  influence,  with  the  result  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  is  doing  widiout 
needed  medical  and  dental  service.  It  is  true  that  a  vast  amount  of  service  is  freely 
given  to  the  indigent  by  the  professions  and  that  many  practitioners  live  humbly  in 
order  to  serve  their  communities;  but,  with  many  the  desire  for  financial  success  in 
keeping  with  that  of  their  fellows  of  like  education  and  attainments  in  other  fields  puts 
their  services  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  need  them  most. 

There  are  three  probable  ways  in  which  the  professions  will  feel  the  diange  to  a 
planned  Society.  First,  by  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  awards  of  labor,  each  worker 
should  be  enabled  to  putchase  what  he  needs,  including  medical  and  dental  service. 
A  rise  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  individuals  now  in  the  lower  economic  three- 
quarters  will  at  once  obviate  a  great  difficulty  in  the  present  relations  between  practi- 
tioners and  patients.  The  necessity  for  giving  service  for  charity,  or  for  less  than  cost, 
will,  let  us  hope,  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Second,  the  elimination  of  financial  success  as  a  measure  of  achievement  will  be 
of  great  advantage  for  the  professions.  A  profession  is  a  learned  calling  in  which  the 
practitioners  are  devoted   to  a   life  of  personal  service.     The  measure  of  achievement 
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should  be  the  amount  and  quality  of  such  service.  When  tin.inci.il  reward  becomes  the 
dominant  motive,  professional  ethics  must  suffer.  From  this  time  forward  only  those 
men  and  women  should  enter  Medicine  and  Dentistry  who  desire  to  devote  themselves 
in  sen-ice — not  profit-seeking. 

Third,  a  planned  society  will  certainly  make  some  provision  for  distributing  the 
costs  of  illness  and  reducing  the  economic  wastes  inherent  in  competitive  private  practice. 
This  will  involve  organization.  State-controlled  health  insurance  will  distribute  the 
costs  of  illness.  Organized  service  clinics  can  be  formed  to  eliminate  waste.  The  profes- 
sion must  look  forward  to  changes  of  this  kind :  by  truly  professional  men  they  will  be 
welcomed  as  opening  a  door  for  increased  effectiveness.  The  objections  of  mere  profit 
seekers  in  the  professions  must  be  disregarded. 

The  tendencies  of  the  times  are  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  professions.  Vast  fields 
of  service  now  untouched  will  be  opened  requiring  many  additional  workers.  Orean.za- 
tion  will  tend  to  benefit  the  useful  members  whose  labors  do  not  now  yield  effective 
rerurns,  either  in  service  rendered  or  in  standards  of  living;  it  will  tend  to  eliminate 
from  the  professions  those  who  are  unfit  or  in  any  way  unqualified  for  their  work;  it 
will  remove  the  present  stigma  attached  to  those  who  remain  financially  poor  because 
they  put  sen-ice  ahead  of  profit. 

Professional  men  and  women  should  welcome  such  developments.  They  should 
be  found  in  the  vanguard  of  advocates  of  economic  planning.  By  the  intelligent 
cooperation  and  participation  of  members  of  the  professions  personal  health  senicc- 
can  be  reorganized  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  public;  and  at  the  same  time  can  be 
made  an  even  more  attractive  calling  for  those  who  feel  the  desire  to  serve. 
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For  we,  which  now  behold  these 

present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack 

tongues  to  praise. 


Oral  Hygiene 
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Anna  V.  Hughes,  D.M.D. 

Professor  of  Dentistry  and  in  Charge  of 
Courses  in  Oral  Hygiene 
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Josephine  E.  Luhan,  D.D.S.  Jessie  E.  Archibald 

I    7  Professor  of  Dentistry  Secretary 

Kathekine  F.  Hollis.  D.H.  Geneva  H.  Walls,  D.H. 

Instructor  Instructor 


Oral  Hygiene 


During  the  past  year  the  courses  in  Oral  Hygiene  have  continued  to  function  as  a 
training  school  for  oral  hygienists  who  are  taught  to  realize  that  the  importance  of  their 
work  lies  not  only  in  the  giving  of  prophylactic  treatments  but  also  in  the  instruction 
of  patients  on  the  preventive  measures  necessary  to  safeguard  oral  health. 

To  do  this  intelligently  the  student  requires  as  broad  a  background  as  possible, 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  recently  increased  the  number  of  lectures  on  various  essen- 
tial subjects  such  as  pathology,  nutrition,  materia  medica,  child  hygiene  and  child 
psychology.  With  these  additions  the  curriculum  has  become  more  intensive,  but  it  is 
well  balanced,  and  insures  the  students  receiving  a  clear  understanding  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  oral  hygiene.  In  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  present  this  knowledge 
effectively,  they  are  also  given  a  course  in  public  speaking. 

The  giving  of  prophylactic  treatments  continues  to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  their 
time,  and  their  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  the  work  is  attained  by  experience  gained 
in  three  different  clinics.  These  provide  the  students  with  patients  of  all  ages  and  occu- 
pations, and  serve  to  perfect  their  prophylactic  technique.  There,  also,  they  become 
familiar  with  the  various  existing  mouth  conditions  and  diseases  of  which  they  art- 
taught  the  cause  and  the  method  of  prevention,  if  any  is  known. 

During  the  past  few  years  many  of  our  students  have  become  interested  in  school 
work  as  they  feel,  and  justly  so,  that  they  can  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  dealing 
with  children  to  whom  they  can  teach  hygiene  of  the  mouth  before  lack  of  care  and 
neglect  have  wrought  irreparable  damage.  In  order  to  be  properly  equipped  and 
qualified  for  this  field  of  service  many  are  taking  advanced  courses  in  the  science  of 
education  at  the  State  Teachers  College  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  The  post-graduate- 
training  offered  there  has  been  approved  by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
and  entitles  rhose  who  successfully  complete  it  to  certificates  as  dental  hygiene  teachers. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  to  give  the  hygienist  the  fundamenral  training  necessary 
for  the  intelligent  practice  of  her  profession.  As  graduates  of  the  courses  in  Oral 
Hygiene  offered  by  Columbia  University,  they  have  an  excellent  foundation  on  which 
to  build.  It  remains  only  for  them  steadily  to  increase  their  proficiency  each  year  by 
the  naturally  broadening  effect  of  experience  and  the  further  pursuit  of  knowledge 
along  health  lines. 

Anna  V.  Hughes,  D.M.D., 

Professor  of  Dentistry. 
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Helen  Bickel 
A  true  copy  of  Vogue — 
From   dignified   lady  to   laughing 
rogue. 


Virginia  Marie  Boothe 
Buxom  and  sprightly, 
Her  laughter  trills  lightly. 


Janet  Elizabeth  Brown 
Very  siveet  but  a  trifle  "Moody." 


Elizabeth  Virginia  Buchta 

What  a  whale  of  a  difference  just  a 

feui  strokes  of  Elizabeth's 

pen  makes! 
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Anna  Citron 
Argument  is  the  spice  of  life! 


Caroline  Cohen 

Frank,  friendly,  capable — that  is  all 
her  reserve  permits  ns  to  know. 


Agnes  Cecelia  Dalton 

A  swellegant  lady — 

But  a  little  set  in  her  ways. 


Beatrice  Drooks 
Her  complexion  is  her  fortune. 
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Evelyn  Elson 

7  would  be  good,  and  I  should  be 
good — but  gee!" 


Sylvia  Dayton  Fried 
The  intellect  "liber  alles." 


Hilda  Gaffin 
Happy  am  I — from  care  am  free — 
Why  can't  yon  all  be  contented  like 
me? 


Shirley  Alice  Gants 
Street  Lalage  (see  Horace) . 
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Loretta  Elizabeth  Geiger 

Her  love  of  learning,  those  seques- 
tered nooks. 
And  all  the  street  serenity  of  books. 


Frances  Goldberg 

A  young  woman  of  appealing  sweet- 
ness and  fierce  loyalties. 


Frieda  Goldberg 
"Love  me — love  my  dog.' 


Eleanor  D.  Goodman 
"Foremost  among  the  many. 
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Jean  Greenstein 

A  darling  on  whom  we  can  always 

depend — 
Petite,  sweet,  witty,  and  a  jolly  good 

friend. 


Gertrude  Claire  Haugh 
This  little  girl's  an  Irish  colleen. 
She's  pretty,  she's  witty,  in  fact  she's 
keen. 


Mary  Gertrude  Hedges 

One  in  whom  the  humors  and  ele- 
ments are  peaceably  met. 


Herminie  Jeanette  Hirschfeld 
"A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day." 
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Ada   Kampman 


"And  hers  the  quiet  and  the  calm 
of  mute  insensate  things." 


Roberta  Lorraine  Kollmer 
Twinsie,  twinsie,  twinsie  twei .' 
Oh,  will  yon  be  two,  or  will  yon  be 

three? 


Verna  Elizabeth  Knoth 

Very  nice.   Has  been  known  to  lose 
her  temper. 


Anna  Russell  Kotsubo 

That   nee.   dainty  lady  who  listens, 
smiles,  but  keeps  her  own  counsel. 
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Rose  Emilia  Krikorian 

Some  are  born  lions,  some  are  born 

mice — 
Lions  are  grand,  but  mice  are  nice. 


Genevieve  Lucille  McCain,  A.B. 

Inscrutable,  subtle  as  Daedalus' 
maze, 

She  moves  through  her  cycle  of  dis- 
ciplined days. 


Alicia  Payne  McKinney 
Slightly  arrogant. 
Immensely  wise. 


Katherine  Elizabeth  Maloney 
Breezy,  winsome,  personified  pep — 
Where    angels    won't    venture,    she 
blithely  will  step. 
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Elinor  Miller 
"Tell  me,  where  is  fancy  bred?" 
\  :  thing  hats  on  Elinor's  head. 


Ermina  Belle  Miller 
"A  friend  indeed." 


Victoria  Namian 
Our  Cosmopolitan  Lady. 


Ruth  Rosevear  Neats 
A  merry  laugh  does  Ruth  possess. 
Which,  routing  gloom,  brings  hap- 
piness. 
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Jean  Barbara  Pakut 
Scarce  her  ancestry  you'd  surmise. 
Mirthful  mischief  lurks  in  her  eyes. 


Dorothy-  Rebof 
"Shut  the  door — 
They're  comin'   through  the   Hin- 
doo.." 


Margaret  Elizabeth  Roe 
"My  thoughts  within  my  lips  I  rein. 
For  who  talks  much  must  talk  in 
vain." 


Mary  Sharkey 
She  ne'er  a  lecture  note  does  miss: 
In  them  she  finds  her  greatest  bliss. 
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Lillian  Abbie  Sherwood 

//  sweetness  were  riches  she'd  be  a 
•nine. 


Bella  Shimshak 

"It's  the  visual  impression  that 
counts." 


Christine  Smith 
This  we  knou;  she's  quite  a  wit — 
(P.S.)    II' 'e  hope  those  letters  made 

a   "hit." 


Rita  Spiro 
'Those  endearing  young  charms — " 
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Rose  Spitzer 
Class  cherub. 


Ruth  Lillian  Teitelbaum 

"They're   not   freckles;   that's   rust 
from  my  iron  will." 


Rose  Marsha  Trachtman 
One  whose  eloquence  has  the  power 
To  cleave  the  fullest  hour  in  half 
an  hour. 


Alma  Faith  Vetromile 
Juno  (minus  the  sour  temper). 
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Marjorie  Jean  Walsh 
That  deep-toned  larynx  niggling. 
"Vis  Margie's  lyric  giggling. 


Lillian  Weisman 
7/  this  be  bat  a  dream,  dear  Lord. 
Then  let  me  sleep  a! way.'' 


Ruby  Bendett  Weiss 
"Just  precious!" 


Gertrude  Roslyn  Weissmann 

Each    sentence    hangs    perfectly 

poised  to  a  letter — otherwise 

she's  quite  human. 
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Elizabeth  Amelia  Wells 

"Away  with   care, 

For  life  is  fair!" 


Doris  Gertrude  Ziskin 

Nothing  is  certain  but  death,  taxes, 
and  Doris's  daily  calamity. 
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Unbeaten  Trail 

"The  World  is  so  full  of  such  wonderful  things, 
I  am  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings." 

The  past  year  has  revealed  to  us  how  very  aptly  we  oral  hygienists  may  apply  the 
above  quotation  to  our  profession.  It  is  indeed  "so  full  of  such  wonderful  things"  that 
the  utter  happiness  it  brings  us  leaves  us  a  little  breathless.  There  are  so  many  phases 
of  the  practice  of  oral  hygiene  where  we  may  bestow  our  efforts  that  we  ate  almost  at 
a  loss  which  one  to  choose.  But  there  is  one  field  which  has  been  somewhat  neglected, 
although  the  need  for  us  there  and  the  opportunity  for  effecting  much  good  is  very 
great.  That  field  is  the  smaller  rural  communities  and  factory  towns  and  the  work  is 
of  almost  pioneer  nature. 

Because  he  has  here  discovered  a  great  need  for  his  work,  the  dentist  has  been 
migrating  to  these  places.  There  is  as  great  a  need  for  our  work.  Since,  as  his  adjutants, 
our  true  role  in  any  case,  we  may  be  of  invaluable  aid  to  him  in  this  territory,  the  dentist 
would  welcome  us.  A  brief  survey  of  conditions  in  these  localities  will  make  this  point 
clearer. 

In  these  rural  communities  and  tiny  factory  towns  the  prevailing  health  conditions 
are  poor.  There  is  considerable  ignorance  of  hygienic  ways  of  living.  Despite  the 
rumored  benefits  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air  both  children  and  adults  suffer  from  myriad 
"ailings"  which  they  have  come  to  accept  philosophically.  It  is  not  difficult  to  single 
out  what  is  probably  the  greatest  factor  in  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  mouth  conditions  are  unfortunate.  Discolored  carious  teeth,  malocclusion  and 
malformed  jaws  in  which  the  number  of  gaps  increase  at  a  yearly  rate  are  the  rule. 
But  here  the  dentist's  importance  is  simply  not  understood.  For  all  his  talks  to  patients 
he  finds  his  attempts  to  propagate  the  doctrine  of  preventive  dentistry  abortive  in  the 
face  of  general  prejudice.  Even  disregarding  the  rather  delicate  question  of  ethics, 
he  still  may  not  enter  the  school  or  community  rostrum  in  pleading  this  cause.  Such  a 
step  would  merely  confirm  the  already  deep-rooted  conviction  that  his  is  a  campaign 
for  his  own  economic  betterment.    This  is  whete  the  work  of  his  oral  hygienist  enters. 

The  school  should  be  her  first  objective,  for  it  is  through  the  early  instruction  of 
the  child  that  the  greatest  good  may  be  accomplished  in  the  practice  of  prevention.  She 
must  also  enlist  the  interest  and  support  of  the  town  health  officials  (if  there  be  any), 
organize  a  mothers'  club  so  that  she  may  gradually  win  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
and  become  a  social  worker  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Thus  she  may  introduce 
the  doctrine  of  prevention  in  daily  life  and  teach  the  true  value  of  the  dentist. 

In  other  words  through  much  intensive  and  varied  work  which  will  call  upon 
her  every  resource  and  capability,  she  may  bring  about  a  miniature  revolution,  the  effects 
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of  which  will  be  continuous.     Thus  she  may  make  the  future  of  the  community  bright 
with  the  promise  of  health  and  normal  growth  in  the  cycle  of  life  and  industry. 

That  one  lone  woman  could  accomplish  such  a  task  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  expect. 
But  for  obvious  economic  reasons  she  would  have  to  begin  alone.  Yet.  she  could  pave 
the  way  for  the  work  of  many  more  dentists  and  hygienists  by  awakening  a  demand 
for  their  best  service — prevention. 

To  some  of  you  this  message  may  appear  somewhat  too  much  of  an  idyl.  However, 
it  is  not  an  heroic  attempt  at  mere  rhetoric.  The  perusal  of  current  dental  literature  and 
investigation  of  the  facts  mentioned  will  soon  show  that  the  need  it  seeks  to  express 
and  the  possible  solution  have  very  strong  bases. 

G.  R.  W. 
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The  Spirit  of  Service 

"Service  in  some  form  or  other  has  always  been  a  necessity." 

To  give  of  oneself  to  the  best  of  one's  ability  and  in  the  happiest  manner  possible 
is  creditable,  and  for  us,  as  members  of  a  profession  with  an  obligation  to  the  people, 
there  are  glorious  possibilities. 

Sir  John  Osier,  the  famous  English  physician,  once  said,  "There  is  not  one  single 
thing  in  preventive  medicine  that  equals  oral  hygiene  and  the  preservation  of  the  teeth." 
Sickness  is  the  great  enemy  of  happiness.  But  most  sickness  can  be  avoided  if  we,  as 
hygienists,  do  our  part  by  teaching  and  advising  ptevention.  What  we  must  do  as 
hygienists  is  to  educate  and  enlighten  the  public,  giving  of  our  worth-while  knowledge 
freely  and  helpfully.  Especially  with  the  school  child  are  there  unlimited  avenues  of 
setvice  for  it  is  agteed  that  caries,  the  most  prevalent  of  all  preventable  diseases,  is 
rampant  in  childten.  "It  is  not  fair  for  children  to  be  thus  handicapped  during  the 
important  formative  years  of  their  lives,  when  they  need  every  ounce  of  energy  in  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  tasks  of  tomorrow."  The  child  of  today  is  the  man  or  woman 
of  tomorrow  and  in  our  boys  and  girls  lie  the  nation's  greatest  asset. 

To  say  that  we  are  proud  to  be  members  of  a  profession  which  is  doing  and  can 
do  such  valuable  work  would  be  an  understatement.  The  fact  that  we  have  chosen  this 
field  is  in  itself  sufficient  evidence.  That  each  succeeding  class  render  better  service 
is  to  be  expected,  for  on  such  improvement  is  progress  founded. 

And  may  I  conclude  with  this  little  quotation,  which  to  me  is  so  applicable  here: 
"To  cure  is  the  voice  of  the  past,  to  prevent  is  the  divine  whisper  of  the  future." 

Genevieve  L.  McCain. 
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'INCBRE  appreciation  and  gratitude 
are  difficult  emotions  to  express.  But,  however 
inadequate  our  words,  they  must  be  given  utterance. 
And  so,  for  their  inspiring  guidance  and  instructions, 
for  the  new  world  of  ideas  and  ideals  they  have 
opened  to  us,  for  what  they  have  given  us  of  them- 
selves, for  the  absorbing  profession  in  which  they 
have  grounded  us,  we,  the  Oral  Hygiene  Class  of 
1933,  wish  whole-heartedly  to  thank  Dr.  Hughes 
and  the  group  of  splendid  teachers  with  whom  we 
have  been  associated.  We  ardently  hope  that  we 
may  prove  a  credit  to  their  fine  efforts  and  that  we 
may  make  as  excellent  a  showing  in  our  work 
as  have  our  predecessors,  the  Alumnae. 
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make  its  publication  possible.  We  hope 
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Why  buy  equipment 

SOME  OTHER  DENTIST 

CAST  OUT? 


WHEN  you  establish  your  practice  get  a  good 
start  with  clean,  new,  modern  offices  that  will 
attract  patients.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  buying 
old,  used,  out-ot-date  equipment  that  some  pro- 
gressive dentist  has  replaced  with  the  latest  and 
most  advanced  design.  The  big  idea  today  is  to 
postpone    obsolescence — why    invite    it? 

Modern  dental  equipment  is  synonymous  with 
modern  dentistry.  You  can't  afford  to  have  people 
think  that  you  are  not  up-to-date.  Remember,  too, 
that  old  equipment  mixed  with  new  will  detract 
from  the  impression  people  receive  from  your  new 
equipment. 

With  Ritter  quality  the  highest  in  Ritter  history — 
Ritter  prices  the  lowest  in  ten  years — Forstbauer 
payments  extended  over  thirty-six  months,  with 
notes  and  contracts  which  remain  in  our  possession 
and  not  turned  over  to  a  third  party,  an  outside 
financing  company — there  is  no  reason  why  any 
young  dentist  starting  in  practice  should  handicap 
himself  with  cheap  equipment,  distress  merchandise 
or  obsolete  models  that  some  other  dentist  has 
cast  out. 


FORSTBAUER  DENTAL  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY,  Inc. 

200  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York  Ci+y 
Telephone:     Gramercy   5-5567 


THEKE   IS  NO  futixA. 
ADVICE  THAN  THIS 
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IT  is  generally  agreed  that  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  population  avails  itself  of 
the  services  of  the  dental  profession.  Some 
sources  estimate  the  number  to  be  less  than 
twenty  per  cent. 

However,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
people  are  becoming  more  and  more  dental- 
minded  now  that  they  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  great  value  of  modern  dental 
service  to  their  health  and  happiness. 

Consider,  then,  what  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  to  you  dental  graduates  who 
are  beginning  practice  just  as  this  demand  for 
dental  service  is  gaining  momentum 

By  establishing  yourselves  in  the  right 
locations  and  equipping  your  offices  with 
new  Ritter  equipment  which  will  enable  you 
to  take  full  advantage  of  your  skill  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  you  will  be  prepared  to 
meet  this  growing  demand  for  high  grade 
dental  service. 

Let  the  Ritter  Architectural  Department 
help  plan  your  office.  Start  out  with  equip- 
ment that  is  built  up  to  a  standard  .  .  .  not 
down  to  a  price.  Begin  right  .  .  .  buy  Ritter! 
Ritter  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BUY 


Congratulations 


Your  completion  of  the  course  in  den- 
tistry rounds  out  your  education  and  is 
the  stepping  stone  to  your  professional 
success,  which  will  surely  follow. 

If  you  select  Brooklyn  for  the  application 
of  your  talent,  we  are  here  to  help  you 
in  choosing  some  one  of  the  186,830 
private  dwellings  or  63,360  apartmenl 
houses,  for  the  location  of  your  office. 

We  offer  this  service  cheerfully  with  the 
knowledge  that  upon  your  success  de- 
pends our  success. 


iwcett  tine 


435  Fxiltoiv  St.,  BklyiY,  N.T: 

Junction   Fulton,   Jay   &    Smith   Streets.      Entrance    on    Jay   Street. 


WEBER 

DENTAL  EQUIPMENT 

STANDARD  FOR  35  YEARS 


UNITS 

ENQINES 

CHAIRS 


CABINETS 

LIQHTS 

X-RAY 


Weber  Dental  Equipment 
Is  Within  Your    Budget 

Represented  by 
W.  F.  BARGER 


FREEPORT  1583-R 


We  can't  forget 

that 

Your  reputation 

Your  service  to  your  patients 

Our  reputation 

Our  service  and  materials 

All  stand  or  fall  on  quality 

Best  since  1812 

THE  J.  M.  NEY  COMPANY 

Chicago                           HARTFORD                       New  York 

QUALITY 

ANGELICA 

SIDE-OPENING  SMOCK 

Comfortable — Durable — Professional 

Angelica  Side-Opening  Smocks  are 
professional,  neat  and  dignified.  They 
are  cut  full  across  the  shoulders  for 
freedom  of  arm  movement.  No  collar, 
tie  or  shirt  needed.  They  are  made  of 
especially  woven,  long-wearing  white 
twill.  All  strain  points  reinforced. 
Sizes  34  to  48.  Price  so  reasonable 
you  can  keep  a  good  supply  on  hand — 
each.  $1.75,  or  three  for  $5.00.  Men- 
tion size  and  style  4ITD3. 

When  you  remit  full  amount  with  order, 
we  pay  the  carrying  charges  in  the  U.  S. 
Our  Professional  Catalog  picturing 
other    styles    sent    free    on    request. 

ANGELICA  JACKET  CO. 

NEW    YORK— 104    W.    48th     St.,     Dept.     12 


Angelic 


STANDARD     OF     THE     WORLD     SINCE     1878 


THE    CEMENT    THAT    HAS 

BEEN  TRIED  IN  MILLIONS 

OF  MOUTHS. 


UNMATCHED  FOR 
PLASTICITY,  DENSITY, 
STRENGTH,     ENDURANCE. 


MIXED    THICK    IT    GIVES 
TRUE  CEMENTING  POWER 
IN     CLOSEST     ADAPTA- 
TIONS. 


FLECK'S  RED  COPPER  CEMENT 
SAVES  DECIDUOUS  TEETH 

SOLD  AT  ALL  DEPOTS 

MIZZY,  Inc.      Distributors      New  York 


A  CDX   Dental  X-Ray 

Unit   you  will   need  one  in 

vour  new  office 

T  EADERS  in  the  denial  pro- 
■"-^  fession  have  their  own  x-ray 
units.  They  find  that  making 
their  own  radiographs  enables 
them  to  spend  tneir  time  more 
profitably  and  speed?  their  work 
\\  ith  greater  efficiency  and  a 
curacy.  The  fact  that  many  of 
these  leaders  have  chosen  the 
CDX  Dental  X-Ray  Unit  evi- 
dences its  superiority. 

The  CDX  Dental  X-Ray  Unit  hangs 
suspended  from  the   wall.     It  i>   100% 
electrically    safe.      You    and    your 
tient  can  touch  the  CDX  while  in  op- 
eration without  any  danger  of  shock. 

And  owning  a  CDX  is  not  an 
pense.  A  liberal  monthly  payment 
enable  you  to  pay  each  monthly  installment 
from  the  revenues  derived  and  still  have  a  profit. 
In  starting  out  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
this  important  tool  of  your  profession.  Write 
for   full    information. 

GENERAL  ©  ELECTRIC 
X-RAY  CORPORATION 


plan 


2012  Jack  to  a  Boulevard 


Chicago,  I1L, U.S.A.  > 
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art'  I  In'  mosl   l«<-;i  in  il  ill   man-ma<l<-  li'i'lh  ever  pro- 

iIiii-imI  commercially.     Your  |»aii«»nis  deserve  the 
finest,  and   so  il<>  yon.      W«»  serve  yon — gladly! 

TIIF  DENTISTS'  SUPPLY  COMPANY  of  NEW  YOKK 

220   \V«>sl     1 2nd  Slr«>»»l  -  New  York 


IN  APPRECIATION 

FOR  THE 

COOPERATION 

SHOWN  BY  THE 
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THE    PURCHASING    DEPT. 

SCHOOL  OF  DENTAL  AND 
ORAL  SURGERY 

JOHN    T.    HOPKINS.    Purchasing    Agent 


^Investment- 
notm  Expense 


A, 


Lpproaching  the  purchase  of  equipment  with  the 
thought  that  it  is  merely  a  compulsory  expense,  to  be 
minimized  by  buying  as  cheaply  as  possible,  would  be 
equivalent  to  bargaining  for  a  low-priced  college  course 
with  the  sole  idea  of  saving  money. 

Both  the  college  course  and  the  equipment  are  invest' 
ments,  both  should  have  capital  value,  both  will  return 
dividends  in  proportion  to  their  quality  and  complete- 
ness. 

S.  S.  White  Equipment  is  made  and  sold  on  this 
basis — on  the  premise  that  nothing  can  be  too  good  as  a 
dentist's  investment.  If  he  buy  real  estate,  it  should  be 
good,  if  he  buy  bonds  they  should  be  sound,  in  any  in- 
vestment he  should  look  for  permanency  of  value  and 
adequate  return — his  equipment  certainly  should  be  a 
high-grade  investment. 

Furthermore,  the  office  and  the  operatory  are  the 
dentist's  daytime  home — they  should  be  conveniently 
and  adequately  equipped  for  his  comfort  and  efficiency 
and  as  an  inspiration  for  his  best  effort.  From  the 
patient's  point  of  view  the  dental  office  should  be  in- 
viting and  reassuring;  it  should  proclaim  up-to-date, 
competent,  and  reliable  service. 

S.  S.  White  Equipment  lends  itself  to  the  perfection 
of  these  ideals.  O&ice  planning  service  furnished  by  the 
S.  S.  White  Company  and  by  the  dealers  who  sell  S.  S. 
White  Equipment,  and  the  liberal  terms  of  purchase 
enable  the  dentist  to  make  his  investment  in  equipment 
highly  satisfactory  in  every  consideration. 


CO-OPERATING    WITH   THE    DENTAL   PROFESSION    SINCE 


When    Buying    Dental    Equipment 

DO  \OT  BE  MISLED  by  fly-by-night  dealers.  Buy  stand- 
ard equipment  from  a  reputable  concern. 

DO  >'OT  FORGET  that  service  on  equipment  is  a  very 
important  factor.  Therefore,  investigate  who  is  serving  the 
profession  best. 

REMEMBER  that  it  is  the  dealer  who  gives  the  service  and 
not  the  manufacturer. 

VISIT  Ol'R  SHOWROOMS,  by  all  means,  before  making 
any   purchases. 

Ireneral  .Dental 

Supply  f^ompany 


(Incorporated  I 
HEADQUARTERS:     19  UNION  SQUARE  WEST 


NEW  YORK 


For 

Dental 

Models 

Come 

to 

Headquarters 


Ivorine — Aluminal — Rubber — 
Stone — Plaster 

Over   500   Dentoforms  assure   a  model 
for   almost   every   purpose 

Columbia  Dental  &  X-Ray  Corp. 

131  East  23rd  Street         New  York.  N.  Y. 


Williams  DenralCottonRolls 
The  Starchless  Cotton  Roll 


Start  your  practice  right.  You  have  been  using 
WILLIAMS  COTTON  ROLLS  during  your  college 
career.       Continue    using    them    in    your    practice. 

Your  university  thinks  enough  of  WILLIAMS  COT- 
TON ROLLS  to  have  you  use  them  in  the  various 
departments    and    clinics. 

WILLIAMS    COTTON     ROLLS    have    passed    the 

severest    standard    tests. 

WILLIAMS  COTTON  ROLLS  were  conceived  by 
a    dentist    especially    for  the    dental    profession. 

Get  the  habit  of  saying  "WILLIAMS"  when  you 
think    of   cotton    rolls. 

Other  WILLIAMS   PRODUCTS   are   also  available: 

WILLIAMS    DENTAL    NAPKINS 
WILLIAMS  TABLE  COVERS 


Order  Thru  Your  Dent.il  Dealer 

Williams  Distributing  Company 

185    Madison    Avenue 
NEW    YORK 


Services  and  Merchandise 


\\  \II.\BLE  AT  THE 


Medical  Center  Bookstore 


Room   15111    College  of  Physicians  and   Surgeons 


CIGARETTES  AND  CANDY 
THEATRE  TICKETS 
ATHLETIC  GOODS 
TYPEWRITERS 
MEN'S  WEAR 


LAB.  COATS  &  GOWNS 
DENTAL  BOOKS 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 
INSTRUMENTS 
STATIONERY 


RACQUET  RESTRINGING 

Second  Hand  Book  Exchange 
come  in  and  get  acquainted 


Telephone   WAds 

worth  3-9262 

NERO 

The 

CAFETERIA 

Cafeteria  De  Luxe 

EAT  THE  BEST  FOR  1HE  LEAST 

Studs 

jnt  Specials  Daily 

1  160  St. 

Nicholas  Avenue 

New 

York,  N.  Y. 

Telephone   Billings  5-9334 

V.  LA  PORTA  & 

SON 

BARBER  SHOP 

SIX   EXPERT    BARBERS 

EXPERT  MANICURING 

4005   Broadway,   Near    168th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Teleph 

one   WAdsworth   3-7400 
LUNCH 

BAR 

THE 

ALTESSA 

SODA  FOUNTAIN 

GRILL 

4001 

Broadway 

N. 

W. 

Corner  of 

168th  Street 

KiOVX/-     MORE     TMAM      E.VER 
THE  SIMPLE     AND   COMPLETE 

CHANDLER  ssssu  SYSTEM 

IS    NEEDED    TO    HELP 

MAKE   YOUR    PRACTICE   PAY 


YOU  SAVE  FROM  THE  START 

When  You   Buy 

RUBINSTEIN  REBUILT  EQUIPMENT 

We  have  proven  that  our  REBUILT  EQUIPMENT  serves  just 
as  well  as  new  Equipment.  We  give  you  the  same  guarantee 
as  you  get  when  you  buy  New  Merchandise. 

Our  best  references  are  your  Schoolmate  graduates  of  former 
years.    Ask  them. 

Convenient   Terms  We   also   sell   new 

arranged  Equipment 

Our   office   planning   Depart- 
ment is  always  at  your  service. 

RUBINSTEIN   DENTAL  EQUIPMENT   CO. 

141  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  ALgonquin  4-5626-7 


ARTHUR  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

COLLEGE  and  SCHOOL 
PHOTOGRAPHY  Only 


Photographs  of  Every  Description 

Highly  Artistic  Workmanship,  and  the  Capacity 
for    PROMPT   AND    UNEQUALLED    SERVICE. 

ARTHUR  STUDIOS,  Inc. 

131  West  42nd  Street  New  York  City 

Official    Photographers  for   1933    Dental   Columbian 
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HIS   mark   is   your  year   book   insurance.      It   identifies   a 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  production  of  College  Annuals. 

We  point  with  pride  to  our  identification  with  such  an  asso- 
ciation of  master  printers  who  take  pride  in  their  work,  and 
whose  constant  aim  is  the  upbuilding  of  the  better  annuals. 

That  these  colleges  have  repeatedly  entrusted  the  printing 
of  their  annuals  to  us  indicates  the  worth  of  such  association. 


U.   S.   NAVAL   ACADEMY   . 
DARTMOUTH    COLLEGE 
PRINCETON    UNIVERSITY 


U.  S.   MILITARY  ACADEMY  .  CORNELL   UNIVERSITY 

.    NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY    .    RUTGERS    COLLEGE 

.    UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA   .    SWARTHMORE 

MIDDLEBURY     .     STEVENS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY     .     ELMIRA  COLLEGE 

WELLESLEY  COLLEGE  .  CONNECTICUT  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

MARYMOUNT   COLLEGE. 


The  Schilling   Press,  Inc 


MASTER  CRAFTSMEN 


137-139  East  25th  Street 


New   York   City 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LIBBAR  ES 


0064260542 


